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The 


World’s Fair Has 


Troubles of Its Own 


By William Marion Reedy 


HAT there has been serious trouble brewing in 
the management of the World’s Fair has been 
known for a long time to those in St. Louis 

who are in a way to know anything. - The gossip and 
rumor of friction and fighting has been suppressed 
pro bono publico by the papers as long as has been 
possible; but within the past four weeks the troubles 
have bubbled up so that there is no suppressing them 
any longer. 

It is not news to anyone that there has been con- 
flict of authority between the local management and 
the National Commission eyer since the latter body 
was appointed. The National Commissioners have 
only been figure heads, or dummies, to be put to the 
front at dedications and such events. ‘They have 
had actually no voice in the direction of affairs. When 
they first tried to assert themselves they were made 
the victims of a slick trick. They found themselves 
“called down’ from Washington, and told to let the 
local management have a free hand. This “call 
down” was the result of an intimation to the White 
House that certain members of the Commission were, 
in some vague way, trying to work a graft. ‘The 
Commissioners lapsed into quietude. When the time 
came for the paying of the first batch of bills for the 
Fair, the Commission again endeavored to assert its 
authority to vise the bills, but again the local man- 
agement triumphed and succeeded in. showing that 
about all the Commission had to do was to approve 
whatever the local management had done. Again, 
when the proposition came up to appoint the Board 
of Lady Managers, the local management tried to 
monopolize the selection of the ladies. In this, how- 
ever, the National Commisison came out on.top, and 
made the selections. The local management ac- 
cepted the situation with pretty good grace, as 
long, at least, as Mrs. James L. Blair was at the head 
of the Board, but after her resignation there was a 
decided tendency to cut off the financial supplies of 
the Board, and this might have been done more ex- 
tensively than it was had it not been that Mrs. Dan- 
iel Manning, through friends at Washington, held 
up the second government loan until she was assured 
that when it was granted the Lady Managers would 
receive a goodly appropriation. 

The members of the National Commission, after 
a time, quit fighting the local management and lay 
low. They had a card up their sleeve, and they 
didn’t play it until the time came, which was within 
the past ten days. They saw that their trump was 
the fact that the Exposition had pledged the gate re- 
ceipts to secure to the government the second loan of 
$4,500,000. They saw that the Fair at the opening 
would be poorly patronized, and when the rain came 
and further decreased the attendance, they had much 
delight of spirit. Here was their chance to “protect 
the people’s money.” The Fair didn’t seem likely 
to make good on the receipts, or it could be made to 


seem so, and the National Commission began to kick. 
They began to say that the local management was is- 
suing too many passes. They began to assert their 
authority to regulate and control the issuance of all 
passes. But David R. Francis, the World’s Fair 
President, “stood pat” on the proposition that the 
National Commission had no authority to do any- 
thing with regard to the passes. The National Com- 
mission threatened to go into court to assert its rights, 
and at this stage the question was submitted to arbi- 
tration by representatives from both sides. The ar- 
bitration is now in progress, but the progress is not 
very rapid, and the soreness between the parties to 
the controversy grows more serious every day. It is 
even asserted that the National Commission has gone 
to extreme lengths in “knocking” the Fair. The 
members were suspected of working secretly against 
the $4,500,000 second loan, with the idea of embar- 
rassing and crimping the local management by forc- 
ing them to borrew the money from banks here in St. 
louis. They were charged with interposing certain 
delays in the paying over of the money, and with in- 
spiring in Secretary of the Treasury Shaw an antipa- 
thy to the local management that showed itself in va- 
rious small ways. 

The members of the National Commission have 
made retort in private conversation that they only 
asserted their rights. They say that the second loan 
from the government was only secured because a 
number of influential men in Congress were let in 
on various concessions and soft snaps in connection 
with the Fair, or were mollified in their opposition by 
the promise of good things or easy jobs for their rela- 
tives, friends or constituents. If any one who has 
ever heard a National Commisisoner talk of the man- 
agement of the World’s Fair still retains the faintest 
notion that this is not “a graft town,” that person 
must be singularly optimistic. And the worst of it 
all is: that the sore representatives of the National 
government specify the names of those who are let 
in on the ground floor, and the “snaps” in which 
they have been given a “cinch.” It is no extravagant 
assertion I make when I say that the reticence of the 
newspapers of the country, in view of the positiveness 
and emphasis of the stories of Exposition graft, has 
been miraculous. The unpublished story of the Ex- 
position rake-off is a startling string of allegations of 
commercial bribery, and of the use by prominent men 
of quasi-public positions for the advancement of their 
own interests. Hearing the talk of those who gather 
their information from the inside, one must call upon 
all his faith in human nature to disbelieve in the theo- 
ry that a little ring within the Board of Directors of 
the Louisiana purchase is in charge of every good 
thing in the way of a concession, from the toilet privi- 
lege to the General Service Company. It is not hard 
to make people believe such things of St. Louis men 
just now, and there are only too many people all over 
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the country who believe that the Exposition directors 
are in on every good concession as_ stockholders, 
though, of course, the stock may appear upon the 
books in other names. That this impression prevails 
is due, I believe, largely to the antagonism between 
the Board of Directors and the National Commission. 

As for myself, I do not believe it, for I have heard 
the concessionaires roasting the officers of the com- 
pany in such fashion as to convince me that there 
can be no directorial graft. If the directors were 
interested in the concessions they would find a way to 
make the officials dealing with the concessionaires 
If the directors were in with the 
damning 


show leniency. 
concessionaires, the latter would not be 
the officials responsible to the directors the way they 
have been damning them for the past three or four 
months. And yet it is pretty well known on many 
hands that some of the most valuable concessions are 
held by relatives and friends of directors and execu- 
tive officials of the Fair. It is, at least, strongly sus- 
pected that some of the more prominent directors have 
been financially interested in some of the big things. 
Still, the number of directors under suspicion is very 
small, and the great, the very great majority of the 
ninety-three directors have had nothing from the Fair 
but a few passes and several assessments. 

The National Commission is not altogether respon- 
sible for such stories as I have hinted at. Many of 
them, in fact, most of them, have had their origin in 
the anger and envy of persons who came here for con- 
cessions and failed to secure them. Many of them 
came from the people who have been refused the 
passes with which the local management is accused of 
having been too liberal. Yet, whatever the origin of 
the stories, it is certain that they have had a bad ef- 
fect in Washington and throughout the country. It 
must be remembered, too, that the concessionaires 
have done a lot of kicking against exactions and re- 
strictions put upon them by the Fair. Then, too, 
the bad weather has made many concessionaires, ex- 
hibitors, and others, decidedly grumpy and grouchy, 
and the chorus of kicks has swelled to a mighty vol- 
ume as a result of the slight business that has been 
done. ‘There are the usual numbers of stockholders 
who clamor for the publication of an Exposition bud- 
get showing expenditures, and for a roster of the 
names of those who are drawing salaries, with the 
amounts of the salaries. There is much talk of the 
push and pull, and of nepotism and favoritism in the 
bestowal of jobs, and it all has its repressive effect 
upon Fair attendance, even though, as we all know, 
most of this talk comes from the men whose own pulls 
or pushes or relationships to officials or directors were 
used in vain. There are many men in good jobs at 
the Fair, but there must be one hundred times as 
many scattered over the country who tried to get 
those jobs, and tried to get them by and through the 
same methods and influence that were successfully 
employed by those whom the disappointed are knock- 
ing. 

[t would be rank folly to say that this has not hurt 
the Fair. 
with the Fair knows it, though, perhaps, few of the 


It has done so, and everybody connected 


Fair attaches have realized to what an extent the 
rumor and gossip has effected the governmental at- 
titude at Washington. Of course politics comes in- 
President 


Francis of the Fair is a Presidential, or, at least, a 


to play, too. The campaign comes on. 


Vice-Presidential possibility. There are elements 
and influences desirous of discrediting him in the 
Democratic party. Then there are Republicans who 
are not above making a grand-stand play for popular 
favor by taking a step to secure the government’s 


money. This would enable the Republicans to make 
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themselves a record for care and economy of public 
funds. There has been talk in Washington of the 
government interposing very forcibly in the manage- 
ment of the Fair and running the great show on the 
plea that this was the only way to get its money back. 
This would be, of course, a direct aspersion of and 
assault upon the competency of the local management, 
but what matters that, if a political play of the sort 
be deemed necessary? Anyone with half an eye can 
see that the government is beginning to “dip in” on 
the management. Secretary Flory of the National 
Commission resigns with dark hints of telling almost 
unutterable things after the Fair is over. A man 
closer to Washington, and not quite so close to Mis- 
souri takes Flory’s place, and the inference is that a 
check is to be put upon the local management by a 
man not so friendly with local people as Mr. Flory, 
as a native Missourian, has necessarily been. Then 
comes Secretary of the Treasury Shaw with his tele- 
gram of advice and rebuke to President Francis in 
the matter of advertising the Fair. That telegram, 
in effect, says that the Secretary doesn’t like the pros- 
pect for an early return of the government money, 
and that he holds President Francis responsible for 
the small attendance at the Fair thus far. “You've 
got a good show,” says Secretary Shaw, “but you 
haven’t let the people know about it. Advertise it 
more thoroughly.” All of which sounds like good 
advice, but is not quite ingenuous. The Fair has 
been fairly well advertised. It has been made an 
event of importance. The management has done 
pretty nearly everything that lies in its power to at- 
tract public attention to the enterprise. The Fair 
has certainly been made a news center for the world. 
The newspapers have been worked with much success, 
and the magazines and illustrated periodicals have 
done their share of work to bring the Fair into uni- 
The President of the Fair him- 
self did a fine piece of advertising work when he went 


versal prominence. 


to Europe and, diligent in his business, stood before 
kings and emperors. The Fair has been advertised 
systematically through thousands of organizations 
with branches at St. Louis, and the record shows con- 
ventions innumerable slated for this city for the next 
three months. How is the Fair to be further adver- 
tised? In the usual way, by taking space in the news- 
papers? That would take a mililon or more dollars 
To start to ad- 


vertise the Fair without advertising in all the papers 


that the Fair has not now in hand. 


would be to invoke the wrath of every paper not in- 
cluded in the list, and the letting loose of all the wild 
stories about the Fair, to which reference has been 
made hereinabove. It is all very well for Mr. Sec- 
retary Shaw to scream now, “Advertise the Fair!” but 
where is the money coming from, especially with the 
government clutching the only available cash on hand, 
that in the box office. 
advertising now along the lines that Secretary Shaw 
The Fair is not a thing that can be put 


The Fair needs no particular 


suggests. 
before the people effectively in display advertising. 
The Fair depends for its advertising now upon its 
own merits. If the newspapers find in the Fair ma- 
terial to write about or to illustrate entertainingly 
and will do such writing and illustrating, the Fair will 
be advertised as it should be. The advertising of 
the Fair is up to the newspapers—and the railroads. 
The railroads are doing their share, and doing it well. 
There is not one of them that is not featuring the 
Fair as a travel attraction, and spending a lot of 
money in so doing. The newspapers are hardly doing 
as well as the railroads, but the Fair has had hard 
luck as to weather, and it has been open only a little 
more than a month, and the conditions are not right 
to enable one to judge of the merits of the Fair, the 





extent of its advertising, or what the attendance is 
likely to be when once the crowds begin coming this 
way. Secretary Shaw’s shriek about advertising is 
only important as indicating the design of the govern- 
mental authorities to butt in and make the local man- 


agement realize it is not the whole show. The at- 
tendance grows steadily in spite even of bad weather, 
and in spite, too, of the fact that through all the tribu- 
tary territory of this city the people are busy with 
their affairs prior to the harvest. The Fair manage- 
ment is not responsible for the weather, nor is it re- 
sponsible for the fact that on various State days it 
has been made plain that the official representatives 
ot the State regarded the events as little personal and 
private picinic parties, and made no particular attempt 
to interest and enthuse the entire population of their 
respective commonwealths. Notwithstanding all the 
“kicks” and “knocks” and general discontent of a Jot 
of people who are not making the money they expected 
to make out of the Fair, the great show grows steadily 
in drawing power, and will, before long, begin to 
show the real returns upon the work and the money it 
represents. 

The social troubles of the World’s Fair enhance 
the exquisite annoyance of the management not a 
little. The officials and directors soom to be held re- 
sponsible by every one who does not receive an invi- 
tation to this or that function, feast or ceremony, to 
which he or she thought himself or herself entitled. 
The people who did not meet Miss Roosevelt, or 
Prince Pu Lun, or Queen Liliuokalani, or Secretary 
Hay or Secretary Taft, are all of the opinion that the 
management is responsible, and that the Fair is an 
undemocratic institution. The management is held 
responsible for the oversights ‘of all the State and 
foreign commissioners in the matter of invitations, A 
great many people seem to think that when President 
Francis sits down to luncheon with a few friends in 
the Tyrolean Alps cafe, he should invite the whole 
assemblage in the grand hall to have a drink with 
him. The petty officials of various States and cities, 
and congressmen with their wives, lost as they might 
well be in the immensity of the Fair, are wrathy that 
they have not been made the object of special atten- 
tions here and there, and they all have their “roar” 
to make with greater or less effect. This is, to be 
sure, highly ridiculous; but we must remember that 
the person with a “roar” is heard much further and 
more continuously than the person with a good word 
to say for anything. The number of people of sup- 
posed importance who think that they should have 
their hats chalked for everything on the grounds, from 
the Ferris wheel to the toilet booths, is appalling. 
There are enough of them to make quite a clamor of 
knocks in the land. 

This matter has been gone into thus far, and with 
such detail with but one purpose in view. That is to 
show the smallness of spirit of those who are making 
things unpleasant for the management. The exag- 
geration of petty things into importance is the work 
of petty souls. The idea that there should be a clash 
between the local management and the National Com- 
mission Over passes is enough to make the people of 
the country laugh consumedly. The manifestation of 
rancor over such small matters is contemptible. Still 
the small matter is the thing that causes the great 
trouble usually, and when the passes and the social 
sorenesses, and the political piques in connection with 
the Fair promise to involve the great Exposition in 
a National squabble, it is well that the public should 
be prepared for the possibilities. It must be said that 
throughout all the conflict of authority between the 
directors of the Fair and the National Commission 
the local men have stood solely upon the letter of 
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the law in regard to the Fair, and have done so with 


dignity. In almost every instance the National Com- 


it had no authority whatever, according to the letter 
of the Exposition acts. Naturally the St. Louis men 
who framed the Exposition act framed it in a way 
to keep the control of the Fair as much as possible in 
their own hands, and naturally enough, the National 
Commission was provided by those men to be during 
the Fair just that sort of ornamental feature of admin- 
istration that exasperates the commissioners. 

The Fair will survive all these little squabbles. In 
fact, I don’t know but what these little squabbles are 
just the things, the exploitation of which may provide 
that advertising which Mr. Shaw demands for the 
great show. The stories of the squabbles make in- 
teresting reading for the multitude. They have a 
sort of heart interest. They show up people of 
more or less prominence in roles which mark them as 
being much like ordinary mortals, and the crowd 
likes to think of “Tom” Carter and “Dave” Francis 
jabbing each other about passes, or of the Board of 
Lady Managers running their department to suit 
their own social whimsies, and with no regard what- 
ever for the fact that their positions are public, and 
On the whole, the World’s Fair has 


troubles of its own, but those troubles may, like the 


not private. 


Mr. FolkK’s Queer Plight 


a r] By 


HE Missouri Democratic machine is putting 
Mr. Joseph W. Folk in a predicament. It is 
making him the unanimous choice for the gu- 

bernatorial nomination, but it seems bent upon plac- 
ing on the ticket with him two men who represent 
everything that the machine stands for. County af- 
ter county declares for Folk for Governor, and then 
for Cook for Secretary of State and Allen for Audi- 
tor. 

Folk stands for purity; at least, he says he does. 
Cook stands convicted of lobbying for special interests 
before the legislature. Allen is the tool of the cor- 
porations. Both have been the friends of public ser- 
ice corporations in cutting down the assessment of 
those corporations. Cook, an anti-corporation _ blo- 
viator in the Bryan days, was tapping the corporations 
for campaign contributions even while denouncing 
them. Moreover Cook, as Secretary of State, was 
shown up by Mr. Folk himself as having gone with 
Coal Oil Inspector Speed to witness the paying over 
by that official of $800 to State Senator Lyons to se- 
cure the defeat of a bill in the Senate to reduce 
Speed’s salary. Cook was a friend of both parties in 
a clear-cut boodle transaction. 

When Mr. Folk exposed Cook’s boodle deal, Cook 
was the most formidable candidate for the Democratic 
nomination for Governor. When the exposure came 
Cook dropped out of the race for Governor, and de- 
cided to try to get a renomination for Secretary of 
State. As things look now, Cook will get the renom- 
There’s but one thing can stop him. That 
is a declaration by Mr. Folk that he will not run on 
the same ticket with a man he knows to have been a 
party to a boodle transaction, 

If Cook thought the exposure of his boodle deal 


unfitted him for a gubernatorial candidacy, it is 


ination, 


strange that he does not see that the exposure oper- 
ates the same way as to his candidacy for the nomi- 


nation for Secretary of State. If Mr. Folk is to 
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troubles of smaller institutions, redound finally to its 
great benefit. The show is so highly impressive, 
anyhow, that something is needed to bring it down to 
ordinary comprehension. Then, too, it is not alto- 
gether undelightful to the mob to see from the papers 
that the mighty social and official colossi are jawing 
at each other and pulling hair over trifles. 

The one bad feature of all this business, I should 
say, is the general talk of “graft.” It indicates a 
most deplorable lack of faith of the people in them- 
selves. The readiness on every hand to find selfish 
motives and to suspect and assert dishonest purposes 
and practices in men whose very prominence some 
years ago would have been testimony to their integri- 
ty demonstrates conclusively that the people at large 
are only seeing in others what they feel themselves. 
The general belief in grafting by Fair officials is only 
the expression of a general conviction that graft is 
the ruling motive of effort and existence nowadays. 
In a broad way, this conviction might be phrased in 
an expression to the effect that any man who does 
not “graft” in a place wherein he can “graft,” is not 
as smart a man as he should be. The people who are 
loudest in crying “graft” are those whose very words 
of condemnation of the custom imply that they would 
be grafters themselves, if they had the chance they 


think they see in every office connected with the Fair. 
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make no more use of his exposure of Cook than to 
have put the latter out of his way as a candidate for 
Governor, and is willing to let Cook go on the ticket 
for Secretary of State, Mr. Folk is highly inconsis- 
tent, to say the least. 

The machine has put it up to Folk thus: If Folk 
doesn’t stand for the nomination of Cook and Allen 
he will alienate from himself the powerful support of 
those men who, notwithstanding discredit and dis- 
grace, are strong enough to force themselves into his 
company as being choices of the people. Any man 
carrying the burden of shame that Cook carries who 
can carry county after county, has a host of friends, 
and influential friends. ‘Those friends will resist the 
turning down of Cook by Folk. ‘They can scratch 
Mr. Folk and imperil his election. Again: if Mr. 
Folk runs with boodlers‘and corporation tools, doesn’t 
his whole, uncompromising fight for righteousnes col- 
lapse into ruin? How can Folk talk for a ticket that 
is tainted, that he knows is tainted, that is tainted by 
Folk’s own disclosures as to Cook? If he tries it, his 
hitherto fanatic followers will cry “Fraud!” against 
him and fall upon him at the polls and rend him. 

Mr. Folk can dodge this dilemma in but one way. 
He can accept a Vice-Presidential nomination, or he 
can allow his name to be used to stampede the con- 
vention for first place. But if Mr. Folk dodged the 
issue, let the governorship nomination go to some one 
willing to run with Cook and Allen, to take a place on 
the National ticket what would be the result? Folk 
would shrivel to nothingness. His action would be 
a surrender of Missouri to the machine men and 
boodlers in consideration of a higher honor to him- 
self. If he did such a thing the country wouldn’t 
deign even to spit upon him. Mr. Folk can’t give 
Missouri over to the Cook-Allen crowd of corporation 
protectors and lobbyists and boodlers, and then take a 
place on the National ticket. He can’t sell out the 


people and the cause of civic righteousness. He must 


3 


fight the Cook-Allen combination to the last ditch. 
He must fight it to the point of declining to run with 
them under any circumstances, and even to the ex- 
treme, if necessary, of taking a Republican nomina- 
tion for Governor in preference to a Democratic nom- 
ination in company with Cook and Allen. 
Yes; Mr. Cook is being sewed up tight. 
friends of his are committing him each day to the 
Those friends want votes for Folk, and 


Certain 


machine. 
they are willing to give the machine anything in con- 
sideration thereof. Certain friends of Folk are not 
only accepting and approving Cook and Allen with 
their brazen records well known, but certain friends 
of Folk in St. Louis are actually dickering with friends 
ot Ed Butler to seat the delegations from the Butler 
wards in the State convention, and to unseat the 
Ed Butler is a man Mr. Folk 


has continually denonuced, twice indicted, once con- 


Hawes delegations. 


Butler is the brains and 
Yet Folk’s friends 
When | say 


victed before a petty jury. 
nerve and heart of Boodleism. 
are not above dickering with Butler. 
Folk’s friends, I speak of men in the Folk camp, like 
James L. Carlisle, and John B. O’Meara. 
want to seat the Butler delegations, and throw out 


These men 


the Hawes delegations—why? Because they say that 
if Butler’s delegates are unseated Butler’s Indians will 
beat the ticket in St. Louis, whereas if Hawes’ dele- 
gations be thrown out, they will remain loyal to the 
ticket, being Democrats, and not the tools of a man. 
This is the same play that the machine makes in the 
It will beat Folk for election if Cook and 
And Mr. 
Folk’s county managers stand for the spiel and go 


counties. 
Allen are not recognized and approved. 
through with the deal. ‘They are making Mr. Folk 
swallow the machine, which means that the machine 
must swallow him. 

What is Mr. Folk going to do about it? He can't 
lean back and say that it is not his prerogative to in- 
terfere with the will of the people, to say that if the 
people want Cook and Allen he will accept them, 
knowing them to be what they are. Mr. Folk cannot 
align himself with Butler and his Indians in St. Louis. 
Mr. Folk cannot take a place on the National ticket 
and leave the State to the mercies of the men he has 
fought for two years and a half, the men he has de- 
nounced as crooks and election thieves and what not. 
Mr. Folk, let us suppose, will say, “I cannot run with 
Cook and Allen.,’” 
Cook and Allen will say, “Well, then, you cannot run 
without them.” What will Mr. Folk do then? Will 
the convention stand for his telling it that he will not 


Then the delegates instructed for 


run if he cannot name the ticket? If Mr. Folk declines 
to run, the machine will capture the convention. If 
he does not decline to run his own followers will turn 
upon him. If he goes on the National ticket he de- 
serts his friends who have fought his fight and leaves 
the machine, the ring, the bosses, the Indians, the 
boodlers in charge of the State. At least, that is 
what he told us—if he wasn’t nominated and elected 
boodle would still be’on top. Mr. Folk cannot well 
desert his friends. He knows what to expect from 
the machine if it ever gets him where it wants him. 

What will Mr. Folk do? Will he swallow Cook 
and Allen, and stiltify himself? Will he refuse to run 
with them and have the convention turn him down 
as a dictator? Will he slip out of the muddle by try- 
ing for the Vice-Presidency? Will he make his fight 
on boodle even to his own Democratic undoing? If 
the worst comes to the worst, if Mr. Folk can’t take 
Cook and Allen, and the convention of his party won't 
take him without them, and if he refuses to slip into 
a vice-presidentia] or even a Presidential nomination, 
what is there left for him to do? But one thing. 

Will Mr. Folk accept a nomination for Governor 
on the Republican ticket ? 
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REFLECTIONS # 3 


# # By 


That Parker Boom. 

ON. ALTON BROOKS PARKER is losing 
H ground as a candidate for the Democratic 
nomination for President. Claiming votes 
doesn’t make votes. Parker hasn’t enough votes 
pledged to him thus far to make him brave enough 
to speak his sentiments on any national issue. Mr. 
Bryan appears to have fixed Parker's clock in the 
South. The boom for McClellan grows stronger 
and the fire behind Parker in his own State is hotter 
Hearst seems to have subsided within 
himself. Norman E. Mack and “Blue-eyed Billy” 
Sheehan, of New York, have been feeling out Mr. 
Folk and Mr. Francis, of St. Louis, on the situation. 
Mr. Folk is in the Bryan camp, if he is anywhere 
and he professes not to want a vice-presidential nomi- 
Mr. Francis, too, says he has his hands full 
Judge Parker’s candidacy has 


than ever. 


nation. 
of the World's Fair. 
practically nothing back of it, but David B. Hill and 
New York is learning what the country thinks of 
Hill, which is not much. Mr. Bryan seems, from all 
accounts, to be still master of the situation, and the 
prospects are that he will be able to prevent the nom- 
ination of Parker, if he can do nothing more. The 
only thing certain about National Democratic politics 
is that the effort to force Parker on the party has been 
a miserable failure. The politicians may favor him. 
but the masses of the party snicker at the idea that 
he is a good man because he has never said or done 


anything. fogs 


. Fairbanks. 

THE indications are that Senator Fairbanks will 
be the Republican nominee for Vice-President. His 
wife wants him to take it, they say. ‘That’s his only 
excuse, though a good one. In fact, it’s almost a 
reason. 

oe ode 

The Seibert Indictment. 

THE indictment of Excise Commissioner Seibert 
for endeavoring to impede the execution of law was 
a piece of folly. Whatever one may think of Mr. 
Seibert’s politics it is at least certain that in per- 
forming the duties of his office he tried to make the 
law conform to comrnon sense. He didn’t close sa- 
loons or winerooms, but he issued orders that mini- 
mized their evils. He got good results. if he had 
shut up all the saloons, winerooms and dancehalls in 
town he would have simply driven the evils out into 
The lid 


is being too tightly screwed down on this town. Sup- 


places where they would have been worse. 


pressed vice in a large city is worse than open vice. 
Close all the saloons, winerooms, dance halls, and we 
shall have hell let loose on the streets everywhere. 
Mr. Seibert modified the law. 
ulate what could not be extirpated. The indict- 
This town cannot 


He attempted to reg- 


ment should be nolle prosequied. 
be closed tight at this time without the most dan- 


gerous results to public morals. 


Anarchy in Colorado. 

LAWLESSNEsSs in Colorado reached its climax in 
the dynamiting of non-union miners the other day. 
But the lawlessness has not all been on the side of the 
unions. The employing miners paid the State militia 
to protect their mines and made State soldiers the 
tools of capital. The militia outraged all decency 
in arrests without warrant, deportation without con- 


William Marion Reedy 


viction, the suppression of newspapers and the mal- 
treatment of innocent people in the streets. ‘The 
Colorado legislature was openly bought by the mining 
interests to prevent the enactment of laws protecting 
the working miners. Capital in Colorado has been 
as brutally lawless as Labor. 


come when the suffering public, neither capitalistic 


The time has about 


nor unionistic, should see to the suppression of both 
the upper and the lower anarchy. 
ob ab 
The County Crooks. 

A Sr. Louts crowd on Sunday last burned up an 
amphitheater into which it had been gathered to wit- 
ness a fake bull fight. 
riot and incendiarism, but then one cannot sympathize 


Of course one cannot endorse 


with the fellows who deliberately swindle the public. 
The Sunday riot was bad, but it will not have been 
wholly bad if it inspires in other fakirs contemplating 
swindles upon the St. Louis World’s Fair crowds a 
fear of quick and severe punishment. The county 
just beyond the city and the World’s Fair is a pest- 
iferous place full of swindlers and thieves, and a vig- 
ilance committee organized as a sheriff’s posse should 
rid the region of the whole gang. But this will 
not be done. Already arrangements are being made 
to carry the county next week for the political in- 
terests in St. Louis that protect the racing game, the 
drop-cases, the lock-game, the crooked roulette wheel, 
the shells, and even the strong-arm highwaymen. St. 
Louis county is a crooks’ paradise, and it will be 
worse if the primary on the 11th inst. goes as they 
want it to go down at Fourth and Pine. 
ob ch 
The Subsidy 
TuHere’s a Merchant Marine Commission traveling 


windle. 
about the country these days. It is composed of 
Congressmen, who have been ordered to inquire into 
the causes of the decay of our merchant marine. It 
is, of course, a side-attraction of the Republican cam- 
paign. 
life into the agitation having for its object the sub- 


The Commission is expected to infuse fresh 
sidizing of merchantmen. It has the encouragement 
of all the ship-owners and ship-builders who are 
anxious to obtain a portion of the surplus money in 
the Treasury. This subsidy scheme is based on sor- 
did, unpatriotic and, therefore, highly obnoxious prin- 
ciples of greed and grab. It is a foregone conclusion 
that the Commission’s final report to Congress will . 
openly endorse the howl for subsidies, in spite of all 
the clear and cold truths which the body is being 
given by a few prominent men distinguished for sound- 
ness of judgment. Mr. Cramp, the great ship-builder, 
and Mr. Hill, the Northwestern railroad king, in 
their testimony before the Commission, have strongly 
avowed their hostility to this subsidy movement. They 
do not believe that the Government should be re- 
quired to pay bonuses to individuals who are,afraid to 
come into open, honest competition with foreign com- 
petitors. Mr. Hill, who himself has builded a fleet 
of swift merchant steamers of the best modern type 
now plying between the Pacific Coast and the Orient, 
was particularly outspoken in his condemnation of sub- 
sidies. Representative McDermott, after stating that 
“it is a patent fact that our merchant marine is gone,” 
asked the railroad magnate, “how can you build it 
up?” In response, Mr. Hill, in his quiet, convincing 
way, said: “Unless there is an American demand for 


it I don’t see how you can build it up.” In these 
simple words he stated the whole case in a nutshell, 
There will be no better days for our merchant marine 
unless natural conditions, combined with individual, 
aggressive efficiency, warrant them. No bounty pay- 
ments of any kind or size can build up a fleet in the 
absence of a demand for it. If foreigners are now 
ahead of us in ocean shipping, it is solely because 
they build better ships at less cost, or else are willing 
and able to carry goods on better terms to shippers, 
This was fully established by the recent report of one 
of our consuls in Germany to the State Department 
at Washington. According to the views of this ob- 
servant official, it is not subsidies or paternal legis- 
lation of any kind which accounts for the remarkable 
development in the last twenty years of Germany’s 
ocean-going trade. The subsidies being paid, says 
the consul, are very small; in fact, hardly worth men- 
tioning. They simply go in payment of mail trans- 
mission. It is the superiority of German ship-build- 
ing, cheaper cost of material, excellent, faithful ser- 
vice, which must be looked upon as the main reasons 
oi the fast growth of German’s merchant marine. Our 
German competitors do in no way rely upon govern- 
ment assistance. They exert themselves; they hus- 
tle; they outbid and outdistance others. 


markets for their goods, and build their ships after they 


They create 


have assured themselves that there will be profit in 
running them. They do not knock at the door of 
their government’s treasury every time they intend 
constructing a new ship or opening a new route. Like 
every other self-respecting person, they bestir them- 
selves on their own account. If they, therefore, are 
ahead of us in this line of trade, they deserve to be, 
and they cannot be deprived of the lead they have 
secured as long as our ship-owners and ship-builders 
are disposed to clamor for subsidies, and to place their 
main reliance upon them alone. It is skill, nerve, as- 
sertiveness, acquisitiveness of the individual himself, 
and not paternalistic law-making and bonus-giving, 
which makes for superiority in trade or in any other 
line of endeavor. 
oh ob 
An Astonishing Promise. 

A New York bank president, who was recently in 
this city, is credited with the statement that President 
Roosevelt has pledged himself “to the bankers of the 
country to abide by whatever policy they determined 
on as best.” If this eminent financier was not talk- 
ing through his hat, then the Chief Executive of the 
nation must have been in a state of mental aberration 
when he gave New York bankers assurance that they 
could have everything their own way in matters of 
President Roosevelt has prom- 
ised more than he probably could, or intends to, make 


financial legislation. 


good. Perhaps he was only anxious to secure the 
much-needed good-will of the moneyed classes. All 
the same, however, he must be held to have committed 
an astounding faux pas. He has done something 
that was both foolish and needless. Promises of this 
sort are hardly calculated to strengthen his hold upon 
the loyalty of the masses of voters. 


oh tb 
Grafting in Business. 


THE grafting evil so prevalent in every day busi- 
ness transactions, throughout the country, must have 
assumed serious proportions in Massachusetts where 
the legislature has just enacted a law designed 10 
punish by fine any person, bribing or attempting to 
bribe the agent or employe of another for the pur- 
pose of receiving orders for goods or to promote the 
The practice, however, has 
gained such a foothold that it has come to be recog- 
nized as an essential feature of business, the abolition 


welfare of the briber. 
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of which would threaten with destruction not only 


one but a great number of concerns. In fact it is so 
common and is practiced by such reputable business 
houses that it is doubtful any law could be drafted 
that would thoroughly eradicate the evil. Every em- 
ploye who has the buying for large concerns is sup- 
posed to receive his gift from the house or agent of 
the house that receives his order. It is practiced by 
contractors and even the butler and servant girl get 
their “tip” for placing their employer’s trade. In fact 
the grafting in business is a recognized evil the rami- 
fications of which extend so far into the social fab- 
ric that nothing but the united action of business men 
can accomplish its suppression. ‘It would be as diffi- 
cult to catch and convict the business grafter under 
the Massachusetts law as it is to nail the legislative 
boodler. 
a ab 
No Scare in Sight. 

Ex-PRESIDENT CLEVELAND is seeing ghosts, as would 
seem from his late statement that the United States 
Treasury is not as yet in as strong and protected a 
position as it should be. According to his ideas, a 
dangerous raid upon the stock of gold on hand is 
still to be reckoned among the possibilities. The ex- 
president is hypercritical in this matter. Consider- 
ing the scope and purport of the legislation effected 
in 1900, and the confidence engendered thereby 
throughout the financial world, it does not appear as 
though anything like a recurrence of the cataclysmic 
conditions of 1893-06 could be at all considered likely 
within the measurable future. Barring a prolonged 
withdrawal of gold from the United States Treasury 
for shipment to foreign countries, where there is a 
legitimate demand for it at present, no monetary dis- 
turbance of alarming proportions need be looked for. 
Even if $100,000,000 in gold were to leave our shores, 
it would not necessarily weaken confidence in the sta- 
bility of our currency, though it would, unquestionably 
lead to unpleasant developments in money and spec- 
ulative markets. The financial solvency of the coun- 
try, or maintenance of its currency standard, is at 
present not in issue. Neither is questioned in the 
least by any person of common sense. If the Treas- 
ury were threatened by any serious encroachment up- 
on its gold reserve, it could borrow more than enough 
to cover requirements and to prevent the breeding of 
fear and distrust. In view of all this, there’s no rea- 
son to “throw fits” over gold exports, or financial pos- 
sibilities that may and may not materialize. The 
money question is settled, and settled for good in 
this land. It can be revived no more than could be 
Calhoun’s nullification theory. The country has 
firmly adopted the gold standard and concluded that 

will be able to get along on it very well. If there 
should be any recurrence of gold scares, they will 

confined to the political party in power, the loan 
market, and the speculators in securities. 

Bank and Borrower. 

RecENT borrowings by great railroad corporations 
tend to prove conclusively that the money market con- 
linues stiffer than can be considered good for general 
commercial and industrial conditions. While money 
rules at one and a half per cent on call in Wall street, 
borrowers of excellent credit find it impossible to ob- 
tain funds on anything like fair terms. In view of 
the continuation of gold shipments, and the approach 
of the crop-moving season, this is something that 
should make for wholesome caution and _ vigilance. 
The floating of Japanese and Cuban bonds in New 
York is, by no means, an encouraging test of actual 
conditions. These securities are being offered at 
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prices which investors regard as tempting in com- 
parison with quotations current for the better class 
of home issues. If they were unobtainable at less 
than 105, there would be no more demand for them 
than there is for United States Steel second mortgage 
5s, which are hanging fire at 75. The entire cause 
of the chief trouble lies in the glutted state of our 
security market. There’s too much stuff offering, 
and not enough demand. Banks are scrutinizing 
already 


thrown out any number of issues that used to: be 


loan collateral more closely. They have 


considered tolerably good not so long ago. ‘These 
piecautionary measures may not be to the liking of 
many deserving would-be borrowers, but they are 
necessary, .and to be commended. After a_ while, 
there will be a change for the better. There's no 
reason to sport the “blues” at this time. The exer- 
cise of a little patience, good humor and prudence 
should, in the end, work to the benefit of all of us. 
In due time, money will again be as plentiful as it 
ever was at any time since 1897. 
cde ode 
Ill-Placed Censure. 

THEY are criticising President Roosevelt for his 
letter dealing with our officious. policy in South 
America. To an impartial person all this captious 
animadversion seems utterly out of place. The 
President couldn’t possibly write or talk otherwise. 
His acrid censors should bear in mind that we have 
Would they en- 
dorse a governmental policy that aimed at letting this 
famous, though badly stretched and twisted, doctrine 
go by the board? Hardly. 


can President Roosevelt act otherwise than he did? 


a Monroe Doctrine on our hands. 


This being the case, how 


As long as we continue to shout for the distorted 
version of the Monroe Doctrine, we will have to go 
the whole hog, no matter what the consequences 
might be. The President may justly be blamed for 
some of his pet theories and acts of aggression in 
Weltpolitik, but not for his determination to back up 
a national dogma that has come to be regarded as 


the very corner-stone of our foreign politics. 


ak hb ob 


Poems in Prose 


BY OSCAR WILDE 


The Master 


OW when the darkness came over the earth 

N Joseph of Arimathea, having lighted a 

torch of pinewood, passed down from the hill 

into the valley. For he had business in his own 
home. 

And kneeling on the flint stones of the Valley of 
Desolation he saw a young man who was naked and 
weeping. His hair was the color of honey, and his 
body was as a white flower, but he had wounded his 
body with thorns and on his hair had he set ashes 
as a crown. : 

And he who had great possessions said to the 
young man who was naked and weeping, “I do not 
wonder that your sorrow is so great, for surely He 
was a just man.” 

And the young man answered, “It is not for Him 
that I am weeping, but for myself. I too have 
changed water into wine, and I have healed the leper 
and given sight to the blind. I have walked upon 
the waters, and from the dwellers in the tombs I 
have cast out devils. I have fed the hungry in the 
desert where there was no food, and I have raised 


the dead from their narrow houses, and at my bidding, 


5 


and before a great multitude of people, a barren fig- 
tree withered away. All things that this man has done 
I have done also. And yet they have not crucified 
me,” 


ab al 
The Artist 
NE evening there came into his soul the desire 
to fashion an image of The Pleasure that 
abideth for a moment. And he went forth 


into the world to look for bronze. 
only think in bronze. 


For he could 


But all the bronze of the whole world had disap- 
peared, nor anywhere in the whole world was there 
any bronze to be found, save only the bronze of the 
image of The Sorrow that endureth for Ever. 

Now this image he had himself, and with his own 
hands, fashioned, and had set it on the tomb of the 
one thing he had loved in life. On the tomb of the 
dead thing he had most loved had he set this image 
of his own fashioning, that it might serve as a sign 
of the love of man that dieth not, and a symbol of 
the sorrow of man that endureth for ever. And in 
the whole world there was no other bronze save the 
bronze of this image. 

And he took the image he had fashioned, and set 
it in a great furnace, and gave it to the fire. 

And out of the bronze of the image of The Sorrow 
that endureth for Ever he fashidned an image of The 
Pleasure that abideth for a Moment. 


ok eh chs 


The Reclor’s Mistake 


FTER the service in an Episcopal church -last 

A Sunday, the rector waited in the anteroom 

of the vestry, as is his custom, to meet any 

one who wished to see him personally or on business. 

A young woman and a young man were among the 
callers. 

They lingered until the others had gone. The 
young woman then introduced the young man, mere- 
lv giving his name. 

“Can I see you on Wednesday?” asked the young 
woman of the rector. 

“Wednesday is taken up. I have a number of 
engagements on that day, unless your business is a 
question of life or death,’ said the rector, with a 
twinkle in his eyes. 

“I suppose Thursday would do,” said the young 
woman, looking at the young man, who was getting 
his cane badly tangled up with his legs. 

“You had better call me up on the ’phone early 
Thursday,” said the rector. “Lam just arranging to 
start on my vacation for the summer and hope to 
get away the last of the week.” 

“For the summer?” inquired the young woman 
with a marked rising inflection. “Oh, you must not go 
away, Doctor, until I see you. The matter is im- 
portant 4nd you must attend to it before you leave.” 

“Well, my dear girl, if I am to be ‘it’ you had bet- 
ter see me on Thursday without fail. But why not 
now?” 

“Oh, not to-day, doctor. 
you know.” 

“Well, you might name the day now, if it be soon, 


We are not quite ready, 


and I shall be at your service.” 

The couple held a conference in the corner, At 
the finish the young woman said they had agreed on 
Thursday. 

“Shall it be in the church or in your home?” 
asked the rector. 
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“In the church, if you please, doctor.”’ 

“Will there be an announcement ?” 
tor. 

“Announcement? [I did not know that was cus- 
tomary.” 

“As you prefer. Some prefer an announcement, 
you know.” 

“No, doctor. I did not know that. You know, 
it is our first.” 

“Yes, of course. At least, | hope so.” 

“Pardon me, doctor, but [ do not think I quite 
understand.” 

“T mean I hope it is your first marriage,” said the 
rector, who was becoming slightly confused himself. 


“Marriage?” asked the young woman; and the 
g j ; 


asked the rec- 
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young man echoed the inquiry, “Marriage?” And 
then the young woman, taking her cue, said: 

“We've been married a year—nearly.” 
And the young man echoed, “Yes, nearly.” 
“You never told me,” said the rector. 

“No, we never told any one until—recently; did 
we Harry?” 

“Not until recently,” echoed Harry. 

“Then, what is it you wish? Come to the point, 
my dear young people. I have an engagement.” 
“Why, doctor! We want you to christen it.” 
“Ah, bless you, my children. Any time for that. 
Bring it to the chantry to-morrow morning.” And 


” 


the rector put an emphasis on “it,” which showed that 


he understood his business. 


The Negro Problem in St. Louis 


By Charles 


HERE has been no small change in St. Louis 
within the past five or six years in regard to 
the negro population. As a day laborer, the 

negro has been pretty well eliminated in the metropo- 
lis. The white man/mostly the foreigner, has taken 
the place of the negro. Of the thousands of men 
now employed on the streets and at the World’s Fair 
as day laborers, there are very few negroes. _ Ital- 
ians, Greeks and others have taken their places. Here 
and there a small bunch of negro laborers may be 
found, but the number is steadily growing less, al- 
though the negro population has increased. 

time was when the negroes almost had a monopo- 
ly of the barber business, and they also predominated 
as waiters in the large hotels and cafes. They have 
been crowded out of these occupations by the white 
race until but few are to be found following their old 
callings or trades. ‘They still have a monopoly as 
train porters, but there is no telling when this field 
will be invaded. The small salary paid train por- 
ters is, perhaps, more responsible for the negro hold- 
ing on to this means of livelihood than anything else. 

The trades are practically closed to negroes. Where 
they work in shops at all, they hold inferior posi- 
tions. There is not a store in St. Louis that would 
dare put a negro salesman or saleswoman behind the 
counter, for to do so would be to invite immediate 
and serious financial losses, even if nothing worse 
happened. There is not a saloon in the city, save 
those conducted for and by negroes exclusively, 
where a negro bartender can be found. 

It does not seem that the prejudice of the white 
people in St. Louis has greatly increased against the 
negro, but rather that the trend of events is to close 
in on him and narrow his field of making a living. 
And that this closing-in process has been going on 
rapidly of late years admits of no sort of doubt. Any 
observing person who has lived in St. Louis five years 
must be aware of it. The truth of the matter is, 
there is scarcely any line of profitable industrial em- 
ployment now left open to the St. Louis negro. It 
may be said that the negro has not fitted himself for 
such employment, but the fact remains that the door 
is locked against him, and it will remain locked until 


public opinion changes, if it really ever does change. 


Beyond question, the situation is becoming a se- 
rious one for the negroes. Few of them are able 
to provide themselves with employment, They have 


flocked into the cities, and, as a rule, refuse to follow 


B. Oldham 


agricultural pursuits. The average negro would 
rather starve half the year and be in town where he 
can gossip than live in the country and be assured of 
plenty all the year round. In the city he has no 
inducement to learn a trade, because even if he did 
the chances are he would seldom find employment as 
an artisan. The negro who has obtained a fairly 
good education is not usually looking for hard work, 


no matter how well he may be qualified to perform it. 





He depends upon his education to find him an easy 


snap of some kind. 


So far as St. Louis is concerned, the situation for 
the negro is becoming oné of much seriousness. At 
the rate he is being fenced off the time is not far dis- 
tant when those who persist in living in the city 
will be loafers through necessity rather than choice. 
This, of course, applies more to the men than the 
women, for the factories, shops and mercantile and 
business houses generally have brought the servant 
girl problem down to where negro women need not 
But while 
the negro women find their field of employment, so 


fear competition in this particular line. 


far as domestic services are concerned, greatly en- 
hanced, the men find their facilities for making a liy- 
ing rapidly reduced. No legislation is going to help 
the negro out of this dilemma. If every male negro 
in St. Louis could go to Washington and take dinner 
with President Roosevelt at the White House, he 
would not find his scope of employment at home en- 
larged in the least as a consequence thereof, but, per- 
haps, diminished. 

Not only is the situation for St. Louis negroes 
becoming serious; it is becoming desperate, for they 
have no means to meet the exigencies of the case. 
Whatever may be the causes, wearisome platitudes, 
social equality harangues and politics will not remove 
them. The whole subject must be treated as a busi- 
ness proposition. The negroes are in the city, and 
they will not voluntarily leave. They must live 
some way. ‘They have appetites, and good ones at 
that. None of them expects to make famine martyrs 
out of themselves, and civilization rebels at such a 


climax. What is to be done? 


Reform in Financial Markets 


By Francis A. House 


REVAILING 


conditions in the financial market of London 


unsatisfactory and _ unprofitable 


have started a clamant cry for reform in 
trading operations. Among the more reputable class 
ot jobbers it is at last being recognized that no per- 
manent improvement can be looked for as long as 
the public is not given thorough assurance of square 
and honest transactions. Ever since the scandalous 
collapse of the fantastically fraudulent schemes of 
Barnato and Hooley, and the London and Globe 
Finance Company, the security market in London has 
been in the doldrums. Prominent financial houses have 
been, and still are, finding it impossible to make both 
ends meet. The public cannot be cajoled into pur- 
chasing the innumerable issues of shares and bonds 
which have been waiting to be dumped for ever so 
long a time. It is only in the highest class of se- 
curities that a little betterment can be noticed, In 
“Kaffirs” and other colonial ‘issues of a highly specu- 
lative character monotonous dullness and aggravat- 
ing lethargy appear to be insuperable. 

From this distance it would seem that the London 
and New York markets are, at present, in the same 
predicament and suffering from the same ailment. 
The public has been driven away from both because 
it has too flagrantly, too frequently and too gener- 
ously been given the hot end of the poker. 
lost faith in financial 


It has 
potentates, preachers and 
It has grown skeptic about the merits of 


good and had securities alike. It has Jost confidence 


prophets. 


in the formerly much-vaunted and much advertised 
integrity of stock-exchange members. In number- 
less notorious instances it has been afforded convine- 
ing proof that uprightness in speculative trading is 
honored in the breach much more than in the ob 
servance. Only Mephistophelian cynicism or naive 
credulousness could have spoken in recent times of 
professional probity in Wall or Lombard street. There 
has been a plenteousness of silly comment upon the 
fact that in stock exchange trading a mere lifting of 
the finger or nonchalant nodding of the head con- 
cludes a valid bargain that will be scrupulously kept 
by both parties. While this is true in nearly every 
instance, it may be said that contracts made with 
equal simplicity, in all other lines of business, are 
just as scrupulously abided by. Honesty is no more 
typical of the speculator ‘than it is of the grocery man 
at the corner. There are some high-standing mem 
bers of the New York stock exchange and the Chicago 
Board of Trade who would provoke equine cachinna- 
tions if they dared to emit “hot air” about professional 
honor and love of square dealing. 

In the face of all the disgraceful stock-jobbing 
and dishonest promoting of the last few years, it is 
no wonder that security markets are dragging, de- 
pressed and apathetic. The outsider would be un- 
permissibly foolish if he were still disposed to lend 
a willing ear to the glib words of the smooth pro- 
moter and manipulator. There have been specula- 


tive projects “worked off” on the public in this coun- 





try, as well as in England and Germany, since 1898, 
the fraudulent craftiness of which would have brought 


envious delight into the heart of the suavest and 
sharpest gold-brick man. Some of the suave in 
yestors thereof are eminently entitled to the wear- 
ing of striped uniforms for a long term of years. No 
They have good 
lawyers and big rolls of “long green.” Besides they 


have worked on an apologetically large scale and 


harm will be done them, however. 


made fascinating “copy” for sensation-hungry papers 
catering to a vulgar, Boeotian mob of readers. 


If the governors of the London stock exchange 
should decide and proceed to institute needed re- 
forms the example set thereby should be taken to 
heart and bettered in the purlieus of Wall street. If 
there’s any financial mart that is most urgently in 
want of an overhauling and amending of its rules of 
trading and listing of securities, it is the stock ex- 
change in New York. The reputation of this estab- 
lishment has been surely diminished by the glamor- 
ously trickish doings of our whilom “captains of in- 
dustry.” There is sufficient reason to regard it as 
ait open gambler’s den rather than as a place in which 
the values of securities are being tried and made for 


the benefit of investors. 


A revising of the listing rules seems, above all, 
to be insistently needed. Legal investigations in the 
last twelve months furnished startling evidence of the 
inexcusable looseness of these rules. Stocks and 
bonds of almost no value whatever were obligingly 
put on the official list upon the presentation of the 
meaningless or misleading statement of every mil- 
lionaire swindler who happened to be backed by 
powerful banks or syndicates. If the stock exchange 
authorities had done their most rudimentary duty, 
they would never have sanctioned the listing of such 
fakish rubbish as Consolidated Lake Superior and 
(American Shipbuilding issues. By putting their of- 
ficial stamp of approval upon stuff of this kind they 
may be held to have made themselves passive accom- 
plices in the perpetration of outrageous swindles and 


malodorous bunco-steering projects. 


The Sword of 


An Essay 


The Mirror 
Where Neither Moth nor Rust Doth Gorrupt 


By Rosamund Marriott Watson 


F, peradventure, in the years to be 
| You come, O. Child, to narrower needs of me 
As the world widens to you—even although 
Life touch you with indifference as you go— 
No longer hand in hand and heart to heart, 
Should we be borne apart, 
Thrust far asuncer in the hurrying press, 
Even so I shall not fare companionless. 
I ’mid the last late loiterers wandering slow, 
With wearied, equable pace, 
The solace of the sunset on my face— 
The sunset spacious and low— 
With tired feet in the dew, 
Lifting mine eyes where you 
Far in the forefront of the pageant ride, 
Mailed in the splendours of your strength and pride. 
You—yet another you 
Yourself as verily—leans his cheek to mine, 
Lilts inarticulate eloquence divine 
With babbling call and coo. 


The small down-vestured head, 

Golden and faint, 

Pale as the aureole of a child saint, 

Dear as a tender thought of one long dead; 

The innocent eyes; the sweet 

Impetuous little feet ;— 

These, though the world went mourning for your sake, 
Not the sheer tomb could take. 

The sweet eyes plead; the fluttering hands implore; 
The frail arms cling as fondly as before 

The strange years worked their will. 


Child of my heart, though change and time divide 
Me and your later semblance, you abide. 
However time may devastate or fulfill, 

Safe, incorruptible, shall my treasure hide; 

Borne on my breast, light-pattering at my side, 
The fair ghost linger still. 


the Spirit 


Pertinent to Dr. Briggs’ 


“New Light On the Life of Jesus.” 


F study of the Bible there is happily no end; 
() happily, we may say, because even if much of 
the study of the Book be directed to the pur- 

pose of discrediting the beliefs founded on the Bible, 
yet in the Jong run it seems sure that nothing which 
may be discovered will ever destroy the beauty of 
the story which the book has to tell. Last week the 
Mirror commented upon Rey. Dr. Briggs’ new work, 
“New Light on the Life of Jesus,” saying that his 
new light disclosed nothing new. Now there is not 
likely to be any new light thrown upon the life of the 
The story of that life is told as it is told, 
The story means 


Saviour. 
and that is all that we may say. 
many things to as many readers as may be, since, 
with all that seems to be omitted in detail from the 
story, and with much that appears dark and cryptic, 
the story as a whole does convey an impression on the 
whole inexplicable on any theory of scientific investi- 
gation. The light on the life of Jesus does not come 
through learned interpretation or through microscopic 





It bursts upon the spiritual vision of 
John Bunyan, the 


investigation. 
the humblest reader of the story. 
tinker, saw more than Dr. Briggs and all his tribe 
can ever see in the story. In this connection it is 
not inappropriate to reproduce from the columns of 
the London Spectator, an essay which is set forth 
with distinctness, the essential mystery or miracle of 
the story of the Saviour—the wonderful effectiveness 
therein, to the minds of multitudes of men, of many 
passages which do much confound the wise men of 
the earth. The truth is that the interpretation is to 
be found in the heart rather than the head of the 
reader of the story, and the Spectator essay discloses 
just why all such work as that of Dr. Briggs and the 
other higher critics, at least, with regard to the New 
Testament, must ever fail to reveal what it is that 
makes forever vital the history of the Saviour. 

“The word of God is quick, and powerful, and 
sharper than any two-edged sword, piercing even to 
the dividing asunder of soul and spirit.” These 


7 


are the only words in which we can describe certain 
sentences spoken by Christ in the New Testament. 
They are not upheld by any argument, they make 
no direct appeal to the reason, they are not capable 
of minute explanation, but they pierce to the very 
essence of our being, and startle “the dweller in the 
innermost.” “I am the resurrection, and the life,” 
said Christ. 


time they were spoken until now, has tried to explain 


Every teacher of Christianity, from the 


those words, yet they are not adequately explained. 
All the same, we cannot doubt that by thousands, 
from Paul onwards. they have been understood, and 
have enabled those who could receive them to disbe- 
ae 
am with you alway, even unto the end,” He said to 


lieve in death and to “overcome the world.” 


men who were shortly to see Him crucified. They 
believed Him so implicitly that the faith they could 
barely explain was never out of their minds. They 
could not precisely describe their experience, but 
their constant assertion of the fulfilment of this prom- 
ise confused their judges, who could not understand 
their obscession, and came to the conclusion that 
their enthusiasm rested on a mistake, and had refer- 
ence “to one Jesus, which was dead, whom Paul 
affirmed to be alive.” St. Paul believed that at his 
examination, when all his friends departed and left 
him, he was not alone, because “the Lord stood by 
The noble army of martyrs, with Stephen 
at their head, went to their death in that belief, and 
unknown millions who died the common death of 
To those outside 


” 


him. 


all men have had a like assurance. 
the faith who asked them what they meant, they 
have made varied and contradictory replies. They 
have dogmatized about ceremonies, and pointed to 
the articles of creeds; they have talked mystically of 
the inner light, and spoken wildly of sudden conver- 
sion; but still, the inquirer who sought for a logical 
and consistent verbal explanation has been none the 
wiser, and has turned away wearied, only to be struck 
afresh by the sentence which so many have proved 


and none can expound. 


“God is not the God of the dead, but of the living.” 
To how many men has that sentence suddenly ap 
pealed, making them feel for one instant in the midst 
of a great invisible company, or in momentary, yet 
present, sympathy with some one no longer in the 
body? The awful sense of waste—wasted — effort, 
wasted pain—is suddenly lifted off as the words 
pierce into the heart. A man may doubt habitually 
and believe for a moment. Is he a doubter or a 
believer? In the face of the eternal who shall com- 
pute time? “To-day shalt thou be with me in para- 
dise,” said our Lord to a man who at least believed 
himself receiving “the due reward of his deeds.” 
and who on no religious system founded solely on 
reason could be “accounted worthy to obtain that 
world.” Did the penitent thief die in peace? The 
evangelist’s thoughts are centered on Christ, and he 
does not say; but history tells of hundreds of other 
men who have ventured bravely into the unknown 
buoyed up by those words, yet perfectly conscious 
that their lives here had been the reverse of spiritual. 
After the Resurrection we read of few piercing words. 
On the Emmaus road, however, we learn that He “ex- 
pounded unto them in all the scriptures the things 
concerning himself,” and though we do not hear what 
He said, we know that the hearts of His listeners 
“burned within them” as He spoke. To our mind, 
“Tarry ye in the city of Jerusalem, until ye be endued 
with power from on high” is the most impressive 
of the sentences ascribed to the period of our Lord's 
reappearance. We hear of a rushing mighty wind 
and tongues of fire accompanying the gift upon the 





































































day of Pentecost, but after that we are told of many 
who receive the Holy Spirit, and we hear no more of 
outward signs. The hope and enthusiasm of the 
early Church are hardly conceivable nowadays, and 
her accomplishments were almost. miraculous. The 
promised remains among the 


spirit which Christ 


mysteries of faith. The Church has explained His 
words, defined them, created a schism about _ the 
terms of the definition, but the truth is still elusive. 
Even after all these years we trace the “power from 
on high,” but the words of Christ are not to be done 
away with by Church Councils. The wind of the 
spirit still bloweth where it listeth, and we hear the 
sound thereof, but cannot tell “whence it cometh, 


and whither it goeth.” 


“My soul thirsteth for God,” wrote the Psalmist. 
Perhaps the words were in the mind of Christ when 
He said: “Whosoever drinketh of the water that | 
shall give him shall never thirst; but the water that 
I shall give him shall be in him a well of water 
springing up into everlasting life.” The woman of 
Samaria was struck by the words, but she did not 
understand them; and Christendom, though more 
enlightened than she, can only reply as she replied: 
“Give me this water.” No one can say in what that 
water of life consists, but for all that we cannot 
doubt that many have known. The four biographers 
of Christ left a collection of sayings and anecdotes, 
together with a few great scenes. Many kindnesses 
and many conversations are reported to us, together 
with much religious and moral teaching in the form 
of axioms and parables. Christ’s trial, death, and 
resurrection are told with astonishing simplicity. We 
see the Roman Governor in all the paraphernalia of 
Roman dignity. Rome at his back, the power of life 
and death in his hand; and we see the prisoner, who 
in Pilate’s eyes was a wandering preacher belonging 
to a subject race. A few sentences pass between 
the two, and then in the mind of the reader they 
The preacher is a King indeed 
Pilate, the 


change places. 
whose “kingdom is not from hence.” 
reluctant instrument of injustice, is arraigned before 
the Judge of the world, and in some degree excused. 
Then we are told of the Crucifixion, and of the per- 
fect courage and detachment which can show sympa- 
thy and forethought in mortal pain. At last we 
come to the rising from the dead, and the Evange- 
lists give us little more than fragmentary histories of 
the birth and growth of a conviction to which men 
of no great natural heroism witnessed with their lives. 
And from this material the world has formed its con- 
ception of Christ, each man for himself. The writ- 
ers of the Gospels made little comment on the ma- 
terial which they set down. They never drew up a 
formal character. Peter's stammering epitome of 
His life on earth—He “went about doing good”— 
testifies strangely to their inability to sum up the ca- 
reer of the Son of Man. “Because I live, ye shall 
live also,” He had said to them. Past memories, 
present perceptions, future hopes, became confused in 
their minds. They could not round off the picture 
as we round off the portraits of our dead friends. 
There are, we believe, those who still feel as they 
felt. It is the perception of the few which keeps 
the personality of Christ from being lost under the 
meaningless eulogistic outpourings of ecstatic ver- 
bosity. 

Christ's sayings remain, as the writer of the Epis- 
tle said, quick. They are still living and productive. 
It is the fashion among a certain class of social mal- 
contents to speak as if Christianity had never been 
tried, by which they mean that its ethical system has 


mever, up to the present, been fully acted up to. But 





The Mirror 


“tried” is an inappropriate word to apply to a re- 
ligion. Christianity is.a force, not an implement, a 
force which has already justified the words found in 
the Book of Revelations, “Behold I make all things 
new.” The principles of Christianity grow wider 
in their application as the mental horizon of man 
grows wider. “I have yet many things to say unto 
you, but ye cannot bear them now,” said our Lord. 
St. Paul did not know that the destruction of slavery 


was implied in the success of Christianity, but we 





know it. We are bound to understand every word 
as the Apostles understood it. 


recreate the atmosphere of the first century, and 


To do so we must 


study to forget nineteen hundred years of the educa- 
tion of God. If Christ’s needs be true, they are 
fitted for all time, fitted to outlast the world. If 
Christianity is more than the dream of a dead phil- 
osopher, it is a continually inspired religion, not a 
system of divine archeology. It is this latter which 
Dr. Briggs would make the Bible. 


When the Light Came 


The Passing of a Stained Soul 


By Mabel Crooks Brown 


town. 
A scorching north wind swept the dust 
down the dreary streets, and sent it swirling round 
the corners with a gritty swish, and a friction that 


N O air of Sunday calm brooded over the little 


seemed to generate a thousand electric sparks and 
prickles. 

A group of four loitered on the corner, talking 
with unusual interest. 

“It’s too darned bad that express had to be ten 
hours late last night of all times,’ growled one. 
“They'd ’a’ been clear away by this time, but now—” 

“Oh, pshaw!” struck in a girl’s lighter voice, “Jim 
ain’t ’spected ‘til to-morrow, nohow, and the train’ll 
be in in an hour. Don’t croak!” 

The others laughed uncertainly, and the uneasi- 
ness deepened as the first speaker continued um 
moved. 

“That’s all right! 
hate like cold pizen to be the man who'd married Jim 
Tyler’s girl—I'd hate it like cold pizen, I tell you—ef 
there wuz any chance o’ my havin’ to stay on the 
same side o’ this yere ball as Jim, afterward—that’s 
all!” 

“Oh, Jim won't do nothin’! 
wrap him ‘round her little finger, anyhow. Say, wasn’t 
it mighty slick uv her, to hev two strings to her. bow 
all the time, and never let on, till the other fellow 


But she ain’t here yet, and I'd 


She could always 


turned up last night? Though what she kin see in 
that little dood drummer after a six-foot scorcher 
like Jim, beats me,” drawled the girl. 

“Well, look a-here, young woman, don’t let us hev 
eny o’ that slickness round hereabouts,” began her 
” his voice broke, 





companion, threateningly, “or 
as a man on horseback clattered around the corner 
and swept toward them. 
“By the Lord Harry,” he breathed. 
Jim Tyler. The Lord help her—now !” 
The four stood motionless as the man dashed by, 


“It’s Jim— 


with a gay wave of the arm in salute. 

Two blocks down the street he threw his horse 
back on its haunches before a battered little cottage, 
and flinging himself from the saddle, threw open 
the front door without the formality of a knock, then 
stopped on the threshold, as if struck by a thunder- 
bolt. 

A man, of the flashy drummer type, sat in a chair 
facing him, and perched on his knee was a girl— 
her hands in his, as she laughingly balanced herself, 
with her lips just beyond his reach. 


For a tense moment the silence held. Then the 
face of her husband turned yellow-white with fear, 
and following his eyes, the laughter froze on her lips, 
and a deadly terror blanched her pretty. silly face. 

The man in the door stood motionless. 

“Get up!” he said. 

She tried a laugh of bravado, which choked in her 
throat, but the drummer put her from him, and ad- 
vanced a step, holding out shaking, expostulating 
hands. 

The man measured him with a cold contempt that 
cut like a knife. 

“T'll settle with you later,” he said, and turned to 
the girl. 

“Who is this fellow ?” 


She thought with frenzied rapidity for a second, 
weighing and balancing chances. He blocked the only 
door. Time was what she wanted—time for help to 
come. 

“Jim,” she wailed—‘Jim—I loved you—you know 


” 





I loved you—but they threatened—they said 


“Who is this fellow?” he repeated, with the same 
deadly quiet. 
“Jim—listen—I couldn’t help it—he has more 


money, you know, and they made me—oh, Jim— 


” 





dear 

“Who is this fellow?” he asked. 

“He—oh, Jim—forgive me—he’s my—my husband 
—we were married last night—Jim—listen——” her 
voice rose to a shriek. 

The man plunged forward, revolver in hand, to- 
ward his successful rival, who squealed with terror, 
but the girl threw herself between them, and clutched 
his arm in a frenzied grasp. 

Oh, God, don’t hurt him! 
You know I 


“Listen, Jim—listen! 
Listen—I couldn’t help it—I couldn't! 
love you,” she lied; “I’ve always loved you——” she 
threw both arms about him with a sudden strength 
that checked and held him. He struggled with her, 
his cold rage rising to a mad, unreasoning fury, 
with the lies, her touch, the baffled desire of the man. 
Freeing one arm, he brought down the heavy revolver 
full in her upturned face. 


At the thud of the steel on flesh, the drummer, 
uttering a shriek of wild, animal terror, fled past 
them into the street, and on—on—still shrieking, in 
a voice that held no human sound, until he stumbled 
and fell, dazed and stunned, in the dust. 


th: 
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In the other man, the lust of killing woke, and he 
struck, deliberately, again and again, until the shrieks 
were stilled, the last frantic gasp gave way somehow, 
and he stood looking down at a silent heap on the 
floor, and struggling with an insane desire to kick it 
and trample on it. 

He laughed—the instinct of slaughter all alive— 
laughed, and turned to find the man. He was gone. 

A noise of horror-stricken voices in the street fell 
on his ear—of voices and of running feet—fell, and 
grew louder. 

With the light of murder in his eyes—the joy of 
killing—he strode from the room, and flung himself 
upon his horse, as a crowd of men raced toward him. 
Straight at their midst he dashed, but with no sign 
of wavering they came on, and horse and men met, 
with a shock that nearly unseated the rider. 

Maddened by the spurs, the horse shook off the 
clutching hands—the man, with the frenzied light 
still in his eyes, turned in his saddle, and laughing 
gayly emptied his revolver into the crowd. 

There was a shriek, a groan, a scurry of hoofs, and 
then silence—for a space. 

Beyond the town the desert stretched away—a level 
reach of sand and alkali baking under the pitiless 


sun. 


The man, on a jaded horse, spurred desperately 
toward the line of jagged rocks at the northern side, 
that rose like a palisade built by hands, clear-cut 
against the cloudless sky. 


He looked often over his shoulder as he went, 
and cursed, under his breath, the gasping animal on 
which he rode. The lust of murder was gone, and 


only the instinct of the hunted remained. 

A mile from the rocks, where comparative safety 
lay, the horse stumbled and fell. | Mechanically the 
man swung himself free as the animal went down, 
and stood a moment watching it. It lay still, with a 
stillness he had seen before. Suddenly a. woman’s 
face came between him and the dying beast—/er 
face, with the great gash on the temple and the awful 
fear in the eyes. Curse her! If he had only had 
time to square his account with the man, too! He 
laughed grimly at the memory of the disfigured face 
that was not an object for any one’s kisses now. 
Again he looked behind him, and stood rigid as he 
saw, far in the distance, a line of dots creeping nearer. 

“The posses, by God!” His hand went to his belt— 
it was gone! Ina flash he remembered that the strap 
had given away in their last desperate struggle, and 





she held it now, no doubt, clenched in her stiffening 
fingers—she held her life in her hands until the end! 
His revolver he had emptied into the crowd as he fell. 

With the eyes of a trapped animal, he looked about 
him. A mile away were the sheltering rocks—a mile 
in this heat! 
Behind 
choice. 


A mile through the blistering sand. 
the relentless There 


He clenched his hands, and then gave 


were men. was no 
the 
horse a savage kick. With a faint moan of pain the 
dying brute struggled to rise, fell forward, and lay 
still—quite still—even under the blows and kicks the 
maddened man rained upon it. 

He ceased, finally, from exhaustion, and after a 
moment’s breath started forward over the yielding 
sand. The sun. had nearly set, but the heat was 
stifling, his breath came in gasps, and his eyes were 
blinded by the water dripping from his forehead; but 
he stumbled on, and fell, as the horse had fallen, un- 
der the shadow of the first great bowlder, at the foot 
of the rocks. 

For a moment he lay helpless, then slowly raised 
his head and looked back with an evil chuckle. They 
were out in that heat and glare, while he lay “in the 
shadow of a great rock in a weary land’—when had 
he heard some one say that? 

God knows, it was that! The 
few cactus plants shriveled and grew graver in the 
heat, which had a weight to it—a weight under which 
no living thing could stand erect. Even the coming 
of twilight brought no relief. Oh, if he had a 
drink; a cup of cold water. He had heard some one 
What 
He must go 
He 


turned weakly on his elbow, but stopped half way, 


“A weary land!” 


say something about that, too—somewhere. 
Who was it? 
on, higher up among the rocks, where safety lay. 


was it? His mother ? 


as a sharp, ominous sound pierced the heat—a sound 


that somehow seemed the intensification of cold—a 
cold that flashed through his fevered body and froze 
him into a statute as he lay. 

It was the warning of a rattler. Beside him, coiled, 
ready to strike, with its head on a level with his eyes, 
lay a snake as thick as his wrist. 

His brain whirled for a moment, and then suddenly 
grew strangely clear. 

Was there nothing which could face this heat? 
Here was one thing no Arizona sun could shrivel— 
one thing the fires of hell could not warm. 

Its head was proudly erect, as the rattler and his 
human prototype looked into each other’s eyes. The 
eyes of the snake were cold and still, and in a moment 


the eyes of the man grew dreamy, and then—then the 





eyes of the snake began to glow with a fire which 
crept through the man’s veins like wine. 

Was he exhausted? No, that was his body. Now, 
he had no body—he was a soul—the preachers said he 
had a soul—this must be it, before him on the sand. 
A soul from out whose eyes looked a knowledge of 
sin of which even he had never dreamed! He—whose 
What did they 

Here was the 


drink 


name was a terror for miles about! 
know of sin back there in the town? 
which he could 


fountain-head of all evil, at 


forever and never be filled! Of sin—of sin 





The head of the snake began to sway slowly back 
The 
head of the man followed its movements as though 


and forward, and to thrust itself out toward him. 
drawn by a magnet. The two heads had each the same 
narrow temples, the same sinister jaw, the same cruel 
mouth, but the eyes—the eyes of the man had much to 
learn. 

A shout came over the desert—came slowly—for 
even sound shrank back from the heat—and pierced 
its way into his brain. They had found the horse. 

But they did not know of the empty revolver. 
They would think twice before they ventured into 
dark. 

He 
started slightly, but froze again before the warning 
whirr. 


those rocks in the They would wait—wait 


until the light came. must go higher up—he 


When the light came they would come, and he 
would die like a rat in a trap. There was no escape. 
Yes, here was one way—just one. With a sigh of 
despair he stretched out his arms to the snake as a 
lover to his mistress! 
instant he looked 


Again the warning. For one 


into those marvelous eyes. Then he deliberately 


cuffed the evil head lightly with one hand. Swift as 
lightning the snake struck! 

When the light came, the pursuing men moved 
cautiously forward, hoping to reach a sheltering rock 
before his bullets found them, but their leader started 
back from a motionless figure lying in the shadow. 

As they stared, the man’s shirt heaved slowly, as 
though he had breathed, and from out its folds a head 
with narrow temples and sinister mouth lifted itself, 
and with languid insolence, the huge rattler passed, 
like a glimpse of hell, down the man’s side, and van- 
ished into a cleft in the rock. 

* The men stood rooted to the spot. As the crawling 


horror disappeared, their leader wrenched himself 


free. 
“By God, I believe it was his soul,” he said. 


The Argonaut. 
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SPORTING COMMENT 
WESTERN TURF CLASSICS, 

The eyes of the racing world are now 
turned on Chicago and St. Louis, where 
this month will be run two of the great- 
est turf events of the West—the Ameri- 
can Derby and the World’s Fair Handi- 
cap. English Lad stills rules favorite 
for the Chicago classic to be decided 
June 18, but many horsemen expect to 
see the fast son of Requital defeated. 
By no means is he regarded as having 
a cinch. Many think that there is noth- 
ing in his achievements thus far to jus- 
tify the belief that he will have the big 
race at his mercy. It is recalled that 
there have been several great race 
horses such as English Lad, which did 
not prove of first class calibre in der- 
bies. A horse may acquire the pres- 
tige which English Lad now enjoys 
without doing anything approximating 
the requirements of a race at one mile 
and a half with a lump of weight on his 
back. Mirthful, in his year, was as con- 
spicuous a favorite as English Lad is 
now in the American. Domino stuck 
out so far that interest in the race was 
readily spoiled. It was the same with 
Clifford. None of those horses’ won. 
Robert Waddell was never regarded as 
a great race horse, but he certainly was 
a great Derby horse. Sidney Lucas 
was not too good to put in a winter 
campaign at New Orleans, but, com- 
mencing with the Derby, he swept all 
before him in the Western 3-year-old 
division and proved his quality in all- 
aged company. 

The question among owners and bet- 
ters is if not English Lad which of the 
dozen or more expected to start will 
capture the prize. Conjurer and Pro- 
ceeds, Moharib, Ellwood, Burleigh, 
Bear Catcher, Rainland, Prince Silver- 
wings, Ed Tierney, Flo Bob and Ort 
Welles are prominent eligibles which 
have been tried out with indifferent re- 
sults. 

Few expect to see the winner come 
from this bunch but are watching for 
news of the “works’ of Flower King, 
Jason, Pickett’s maiden stable-mate, and 
Sanetomo, a highly-bred colt which has 
been undergoing special preparation for 
the event. Of these Jason and Flower 
King are said to have shown phenome- 
nal speed in trials, especialiy the former. 
As to the Eastern candidates Highball 
and Dolly Spanker, are attracting most 
attention. .Ed Corrigan may not be rep- 
resented in the derby Clifton 
Forge develops into a high class colt. 

The news that McChesney is sure to 
start in the World’s Fair handicap and 
the report of the probable starting of 
Africander also, has increased interest 
in the race and stirred up some betting 
enthusiasm, but there has been little or 
no change in the prices on the top- 
notchers in the event. The reported col- 
lapse of Gold Heels is now said not to be 
sufficiently serious to cause withdrawal. 
That nearly all the other good horses 
nominated in the handicap will face 
the starter the managers feel assured. 
The failure of both McChesney and Af- 
ricander to show in the Brooklyn handi- 
cap, has encouraged other owners to 
continue their horses in training for the 
big prize. Dick Welles is expected here 


unless 
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in the near future to receive the finishing. 


touches to his condition and others en- 
tered in the race will be here within the 
next few weeks. As tothe specula- 
tive feature of the race St. Louisians 
are watching Colonial Girl closely. It 
is thought Otto Stifel’s. entry has more 
than a good chance to win, judging 
from her performances against some of 
the best stake horses in Chicago. There 
is still some betting on this one and al- 
so on McGee and Woodson. 


WHAT FORMFUL RACING DOES. 


That clean, formful racing is one of 
the best cards a racing association can 
have was evidenced in the past week 
or more at both local tracks. The char- 
acter of the sport furnished by the Del- 
mar and Union Clubs could not have 
been better. Favorites won with such 
persistency that several bookmakers, 
hard hit, had to quit business at both 
courses. The crowds attracted by the 
good racing and betting chances were 
the largest of the season and money was 
wagered freely. Race tracks whereat 
the_ favorites continually lose, cannot 
expect public support for the reason that 
the public stands or falls with the fa- 
vorite. That this is so is proven by 
the retirement of the bookmakers with 
the successive victories of favorites. 


ob 


THE FAIR GROUNDS MEETING. 


Saturday witnesses the transfer of 
racing to the Fair Grounds where dur- 
ing the summer will be witnessed some 
of the best equine contests ever seen in 
the West. The rich stakes and purses 
offered by Messrs. Cella, Adler and 
Tilles have attracted the best thorough- 
breds inthe West and East and the char- 
acter of the sport promises to be high. 
Stables rarely represented in St. Louis 
racing events will be here in force. The 
rich World’s Fair handicap which is to 
be the feature of this season’s racing 
in St. Louis, is expected to attract the 
largest crowd that has ever witnessed a 
race at the St. Louis course. The fea- 
ture of the opening day is the Inaugural 
Handicap which was first run in 1892 
and which will have a net value of 
$3,000 to the winner. The list of eligi- 
bles in this event is a long one and in- 
cludes some of the fastest and best on 
the Western turf. There are among 
them Dick Welles, the champion miler; 
Colonial Girl, Dan McKenna, Big Ben 
Deutschland, Sambo, Witful, First Ma- 
son, Jack Young, Bas D’Or, Injunction 
and Moharib. The race will be a good 
one from a class standpoint and if the 
track is good the mile should be run 
in as good as 1:40 at the least. 


ab 
DUFFEY AND SCHICK. 

A great sprinter, like a great anything 
else, is an enthusiast. He must put his 
heart and soul in his work; be a man 
who would rather run than eat. In 
short, he must have a genius for getting 
over the ground, and, like all geniuses, 
he must have the divine spark. 

Long distance runners have been made 
by constant practice—by plugging away 
at it year after year. Sprinters, how- 
ever, seem to be born. 
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But How? 





swered before. 


have. 





One of our new Outing Suits will answer the ques- 
| tion—more satisfactorily than you’ve ever had it an- 


Our Outing Suits at $10 and $12 are cut in style, 
fit perfectly, hang gracefully and have that air of 
distinction and fashion that men like their clothes to 


In paying our prices you buy simply the best cloth | 
and tailoring that can be had—nothing else. And | 
| | we ask a wee small profit, made possible only by our 
| department store system; the smaller store would | 
| charge you $18 and $20 for these fancy home-spun | 
and Cheviot Outing Suits. 


Our prices 


$10 and $12 | | 














Two of our foremost cinder path fly- 
ers to-day are Schick of Harvard and 
Duffey of Georgetown. Both represent 
different schools of sprinting, but both 
know how to put every ounce of strength 
into their work. 

Duffey represents the very acme of 
concentfation. He is a great runner 
only for 100 yards. A dozen men can 
run as fast as Duffey for sixty yards, 
and he is but a medium performer at the 
furlong. At the “hundred” he is peer- 
less when in first-class condition. He 
is the only man ever credited with go- 
ing the “hundred” in 9 3-5, and he has 
done 9 4-5 time and time again. Even 
time is but a practice sprint for the 
Georgetown wonder. 


Duffey’s great success is due to the 


study he has given the subject of sprint- 
ing 100 yards. He has the art of start- 
ing down to an exact science, and, at 
the bang of the pistol, leaves the mark 
like a bullet. In six steps he has dropped 
into his tremendous stride, and then 
with every muscle of the body working 
in unison, he tears over the ground. 

It is in the last twenty yards that Duf- 
fey attains his greatest speed. He is 
probably traveling at the rate of nine 
seconds for the hundred a few yards 
from the worsted. This is when he 
draws away from his competitors. 

The fearful strain he is under shows 
plainly in his face. His eyes are closed, 
the mouth drawn down, and the head 
thrown down and forward. If he trav- 
eled much further than the hundred at 
this fearful rate he would lose control 
of his limbs and topple over. Very few 


athletes are ever able to attain this tre- 
mendous concentration of muscular con- 
trol. 

Duffey is not a graceful runner. He 
has the “get there” style, which is, per- 
haps, the best for sprinting. He has 
remained a top-notch sprinter longer 
than any previous champion, and the 
effects of his many hard battles on the 
cinder path can be seen in the lines of 
his face. 

When he is trained down, the ner- 
vous twitching of his facial muscles is 
easily noticeable. 

Schick has a more graceful style of 
covering the ground than Duffey. His 
action is prettier and he seems to travel 
with no effort. The strain he is un- 
der, though, shows as plainly in his face 
as it does in Duffey’s at the finish of a 
race. In fact, Schick looks as pleasant 
as a man getting a back molar “yanked” 
without gas as he flashes across the line. 

His action looks easier because he is 
taller than Duffey, but he is under just 
as great a strain and can concentrate 
almost as well as the little champion. 
Schick is a better all around sprinter 
than Duffey, for he can run at a mar- 
vellous rate up to 220 yards, and per- 
haps further. He will probably never 
do nine and three-fifths for the hundred, 
as he does not care to be the specialist 
that Duffey is. The latter will proba- 
bly go down in the history of athletics 
as the greatest specialist we ever had. 

%. 
JAI ALAI GROWS IN FAVOR. 

Jai Alai is growing in favor with St. 
Louisans and World’s Fair visitors, as 
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is evidenced by the crowds attending the 


various games. The failure of some of 
the best handball players in St. Louis to 
make anything approaching a favorable 
showing against the Jai Alai players 
has brought about a large change of 
opinion on the new game, and the 
amount of skill involved. There are 
now sixteen expert players from all the 
prominent frontons of Spanish and 
Spanish-American cities and from Cuba 
here, and some of the bes. contests are 
yet to be played. There is keen rivalry 
among the players and their managers, 
and the closeness of the scores in re- 
cent games testifies to the zeal dis- 
played by the contending players. ‘The 
famous players now at the local fronton 
are: Isidoro, Yrun, Egea, Baracaldes, 
Michelena, Altamira, Cecilio, Chiquito 
de Eibar, Marquines, Abadiano, Olas- 
coaga, Anabitarte, Bilbaino, Ibaceta, 
Pasiego and Ali. 
ah bb 
FAMOUS EUREKA SPRINGS 


‘In these days when nearly every one 
is figuring on recreation days, either 
from office toil or the monotonous life 
of home in the city, the question where 
to spend a vacation to the best advan- 
tage is always foremost. To spend an 
enjoyable vacation every one contem- 
plates a stay ‘in some ideally located 
spot where hotels or boarding houses 
are of easy access, where the weather 
is fine and refreshing and where there 
are bodies of water for boating, fishing 
and hunting, and last but not least, na- 
ture’s magnificent scenery. It is of 
these the prospective tourist on vacation 
constantly dreams. 

There are any number of such resorts 
in the United States, and many of them 
are within a short ride of St. Louis by 
boat or rail, but there is none that 
possesses the charm for the person seek- 
ing pleasure and health to be found at 
Eureka Springs, Ark., in the very heart 
of the famous Ozark Mountains. Here 
indeed is an ideal spot for any person 
to pass a term away from the humdrum 
of city life. The scenery is the grand- 
est at any resort West or East, and 
great crowds gather here every summer 
from all points of: the compass, so that 
nothing of social gaiety is lost in the 
pursuit of other desirable pleasures. 

No one who has ever been in the 
Ozarks can forget the beauty of the 
scenery in and around Eureka. The 
mountains here are magnificent in their 
wildness and the cooling, healing springs 
that bubble up between their rocks and 
in some of the city’s thoroughfares are 
a godsend to many sufferers. These 
waters have long been known to man. 
The aborigines knew of their wonderful 
curative properties, and in the days 
of the Civil War many a Confederate 
soldier housed in the hospital, on the 
site of Eureka, was rehabilitated by 
them. The stories of the wonderful 
cures effected by these waters made 
the spot a favorite one with many who 
were ailing or in need of rest and 
the St. Louis and San Francisco Rail- 
road soon saw the importance of mak- 
ing it more easily accessible to the 
public. It extended its lines to the 
place and aided in the building up of 








the city. From Seligman a unique but 
cozy little train meets the regular Frisco 
passengers and conveys the visitors to 


the health and summer resort. some 
score of miles further on in the heart 


of the mountain, through beautiful 
scenery. The accommodations for visit- 
ors at Eureka are not surpassed by 
those of any other resort. Here is one 
of the most modern hotels in the West. 
It is thoroughly equipped, and offers 
all the comforts of home life to guests. 
The service and cuisine are the special 
pride of the management of the great 
hostelry. From this hotel, which is sit- 
uated on the very apex of the Ozarks, 
may be seen some of the finest scenery 
the West can boast of. In near-by 
waters the angler may satisfy his inner- 
most desires, for here are any number 
of the best species of game fish. And 
game of all kinds is to be found in 
the neighboring woods and hills. 

Eureka is certainly destined to be 
a great resort. It has now a population 
of more than 6,000 permanent residents, 
and this number is constantly increas- 
ing. The waters and the pure ozone- 
laden air attract them. Some of the 
cures credited to these springs are al- 
most incredible, but they are vouched 
for by many persons of intelligence and 
business standing, who have either ex- 
perienced beneficial results or witnessed 
the curative effects of the water. Per- 
sons with impaired or diseased eyes and 
with bowel, kidney, liver or kindred 
complaints find speedy relief in the use 
of the waters of Eureka Springs, and 
pretty near as much good is obtained 
by the free drinking of the pure moun- 
tain air. 

A trip on the Frisco to this point can 
not fail to prove a pleasure and a benefit 


to any one. 
eh eh ab 
NEW BOOKS 


From the press of John Lane has just 
issued a fresh edition of “The Golden 
Age,” by Kenneth Grahame, illustrated 
by Maxfield Parrish. It is a handsome 
volume, which all artists will be glad 
to have, and a fitting companion volume 
to the photogravure edition of the same 
author’s and artist’s “Dream Days,” 
published last fall. The price is $2.50. 

a 

There are any number of tyrannies 
exercised in the little farming town set 
by the sea, which Frank Dilnot pictures 
in his new novel, “The Tyrants of 
North Hyben,” a volume from the press 
of John Lane, of New York. Out of 
all the author has created an interesting 
tale, a clear study of life in the small 
city. The love story comes gradually 
to fruit like the ripening grain, but 
more surely, with less submission to un- 
toward circumstances; and all the people 
of the tale have the touch of nature in 
them. The price of the volume is $1.50. 

ab 

From the press of G. W. Dillingham 
Company of New York three new sto- 
ries have recently been issued. They 
are “Desire,” by Charlotte Eaton; “Jack 
Barnaby,” by Henry James Rogers, and 
“The Other Side of the Story,” by Les- 
lie Derville. Each of the volumes sells 
at $1.50 per copy. 
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Oftice Desks 
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Over 100 Samples to Choose From. 


ALL GRADES 


Are represented in this splendid collection. 


EVERY PRICE 


Is shown, from a $15 roll top up to $225. We have 


ANY STYLE. 


A splendid assortment in the cheap and medium. 


Come and look them over. 


Georgia-Stimson 


Furniture and Carpet Co. 


616-618 oe! o Ave. 
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| Shaw-Walker Vertical Filing System. 
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WHY ELOISE WAS GLAD 


Eloise is a little Canadian girl who 
not long ago made her first appearance 
at Sunday school. When she returned 
home she said nothing of her visit, so 
she was asked what she had learned. 

“Well,” said Eloise, “they caught a 
man—I forget his name—and hung him, 
and I am glad they did, too.” 

“Why, Eloise! How shocking!” 

“T don’t care, I am,” persisted Eloise; 
‘’cause if they hadn’t not a sinner would 
have been saved!”—Lippincott’s Maga- 


zine, 

“Gee whiz! Dumley is mad this morn- 
ing.” “Yes. His boy’s teacher sent 
home word yesterday that the boy’s 


composition was the worst she had ever 
read.” “Wounded his pride in his son, 
eh?” “No, in himself. Dumley wrote 
it for the boy.”—Philadelphia Ledger. 
According to a Southern medical jour- 
nal, this is an accurate definition of a 
“blush:” “A blush is a temporary 
crythema and calorific effulgence of the 
physiognomy, eatiologized by one per- 
ceptiveness of the sensorium when in a 
predicament of unequilibrity from a 
sense of shame, anger or other cause, 
eventuating in a paresis of the vaso- 
motor filiments of the facial capillaries, 
whereby, being divested of their elas- 
ticity, they are suffused with a radiance 


amanating from an intimidated praecor- 
dia.” 
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MUSIC 


KIRALFY'S LOUISIANA, 


Despite the unfortunate circumstances 
surrounding its premature production, 
“Louisiana” at the Odeon has developed 
into a magnificent spectacle, with nu- 


novel and attractive 


merous features. 
The much praised Kiralfy knack for 
intricate ballet dancing is admirably 


evidenced; the radium dance, a patented 
novelty, is cleverly exploited, and color- 
ful pageants make imposing pictures. 
Mr. Kiralfy has 
Columbian 


evidently used his 


“America,” the Exposition 
spectacle, as a model for the new pro- 
duction; “Louisiana” is, however, in 
many respects far superior to its suc- 
cessful predecessor. The theater goer 
big, glit- 


tering and patriotic, with tuneful music 


who likes his entertainment 


and much feminine loveliness, will find 
the show at the Odeon of strong appeal. 

The company, numerically, is the 
strongest ever seen on a local stage, and 
in addition to 
pulchritude, some of the girls have ex- 
Miss Grace Belmont, 


their almost universal 
ceptional ability. 
prima donna, is stunning looking and 


‘the possessor of a clear, vibrant and 


She represents 
blonde 


powerful soprano voice. 
Civilization in pink satin and 
ringlets. Louisiana as impersonated by 
Miss Harriet Burt, is a chic soubrette 
with an orchidaceous head-dress and an 
auriferous smile, while a plump and pert 
Electricity is seen in the person of Miss 
Margaret Robinson. Miss Georgie Rus- 
sell as a queen is up to the standard; as 
a standard-bearer she is regal. The 
solo dancing is by Mlle. Mora, but there 
are coryphees gracing the first line, to- 
wit Mile. Stewart of Opera 


French 








dress 


You'll see the 


representative 


of every nation on the’ globe—each 


suited to the individual needs of its 


owner. But the St. Louis man will 
hold his own with the best dressed of 
all. Croak has created a standard of 
which men who want 


tasteful dress 


Style appreciate. 
Ready-to-wear 
and double breasted, a superb variety, 


Sack Suits, single 
fashionabie in cut and perfect in 
tailoring. A special lot in Fancy 
Worsteds, Scotch Cheviots and fine blue 
Serges. $15 and $18 garments are now 
$12 and $12.50 ancy Worsted Trous- 
ers, $6 and $7 qualities now $5; the 
$5 qualities now $4. Ready-to-Wear. 


M. &. Croak & Co. 


OLIVE AND TENTH STS., S. EB. CORNER. 


The 


fame—who would do the pas seul less 
uneasily. 

There is an especially effective finale 
to the Mound Builders scene, the cur- 
tain falling on the ballet and choristers 
“milling” kaleidoscopically against a 
raised and populous perspective. Alto- 
gether, Kiralfy’s “Louisiana” is a great 
and commanding spectacle, such as will, 
in future years, be reverently recalled 
by our rural visitors bent on urban di- 


’ 


version and instruction. 

ARTIFICIAL SNAILS AS FOOD 

As escargots, or snails are not much 
eaten in this country, the discovery that 
artificial snails are made will not worry 
American epicures. In Paris it is dif- 
ferent. Public knowledge of this en- 
terprise came about through the suit of 
a Paris workman against his employer 
for injuries received in manipulating a 
machine for fabricating snails. It was 
explained that the employer bought emp- 
ty snail shells from the dustmen and 
ragpickers. Having cleaned out the 
shells, the defendant and his people filled 
them with “mou,” that is to say, lights, 
or cat’s meat. This soft, spongy stuff, 
before being crammed into the shells, 
was cut into corkscrew shape by very 
improved machines. When the shell 
was filled some liquid fat or grease was 
poured into it, and the truck was done. 
The fabricated shells were sold usually 
at 20 centimes the dozen. Sometimes, 
when there is a great run on snails, the 
manufacturers get a good deal of their 
“raw material” from Germany. It is 
affirmed that there are actually some ep- 
icures in Paris who prefer the sham 
snail to the genuine article, even when 
the latter has been among the vine leaves 
in Bergundy. The artificial escargot 
is said to have a special flavor, which is 
highly appreciated. 
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The Trish are scarcely less noted for 
their gallantry than for their wit, and 
an example of this virtue is found in the 
case of an Irish judge who presided at 
a trial in which the plaintiffs were a 
lady and her daughter. 

In summing up the case, the judge 
thus gallantly began: 

“Gentlemen of the jury: Everything 
except Mrs. 
O’Toole and her charming daughter.”— 
Youth's Companion. 
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Among the passengers in the train 


in this case seems plain 





were an elderly lady and her pretty 
young niece, also a young gentleman. 
The train had passed through several 
tunnels, when the maiden aunt said: 

“My dear, we are coming to a long 
tunnel; you had hetter sit over on this 
side.” 

Pretty Niece—“No, auntie, just let me 
stop where I am. One more tunnel and 
I am engaged.” 

Judge Gary, at the recent meeting 
of Steel Trust stockholders in Hoboken, 
said in the course of an argument: 
“Your objection reminds me of the ob- 
jection a lawyer once made to a judge’s 
sentence. This judge had given a pris- 
oner, convicted of second degree mur- 
der, thirty years’ solitary confinement, 
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Punch Bowls 


Sugar and Cream Sets 





Cut Glass for Wedding Gitits 


Quality, artistic design and perfection in cutting are all 
guaranteed by the name of the maker-—HAWKES. Our close 
price method of selling guarantees the largest value to the pur- 
chaser, as witness the following: 


Berry BOWS. fo. fo es 


Oil and Vinegar Bottles 
Flower V@S8e€S 0 6ce0e 


F. W. DROSTEN, 


Seventh and Pine Streets. 





5.00 to $65.00 
5.00 to $30.00 
5.00 to $15.00 
1.50 to $ 6.00 
5.00 to $20.00 














Concentrated Heat. 


If you could concentrate all the heat in your kitchen 


these Summer days into one small spot—two things 


would result. 


That spot would 


fort. 


You can control 


rr ene 


become 
would cook things quicker; and the surrounding air 


would become cooler—which would add to your com- 


Right here is the overwhelming advantage of Gas. 
the heat—you can concentrate 


it. No need to heat the whole house to cook a meal. 


GAS is concentrated heat—and cooking with Gas 


these Summer days is Concentrated Wisdom. 


intensely hot—which 


The Laclede Gas Light Co., 


716 LOCUST STREET. 
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whereupon the lawyer cried out: ‘But, 

Your Honor, my client is old. He won't 

live thirty years.’ ‘Well, then,’ said the 

judge, ‘I'll shorten his sentence to life 

imprisonment if you prefer it.’” 
eb lo he 

HOW HE KNEW 


That other famous Yankee storyteller 
and after dinner orator, Chauncey M. 
Depew, has also lately been _ telling 
stories. He tells of a pompous American 
statesman who was being shaved by an 
old darkie barber at the Arlington Ho- 
tel. “Among your customers,” remark- 
ed the statesman, “you must have had 
many of my distiuguished predecessors 
in the Senate, many men now dead who 
occupied the place I now fill?” “Yes, 
sah,’ said the barber. “I’se known dem 


most all. Say, Senator, you do’ mind 


me ob de great Dan’l Webster!” The 
gratified politician sat upon his chair 
and placed his hand upon his forehead. 
“Is it my brow?” “No, boss,” said the 
darkie, “it’s your ‘breff.’” 


ede eo fo 


A charitable young lady, visiting a 
sick woman, inquired, with a view to 
further relief, as to her family. She 
asked: “Is your husband kind to you?” 
“Oh, yes, Miss,” was ‘the instant re- 
sponse, “he’s kind—very kind. Indeed, 
you might say he’s more like a friend 
than a husband.”—Brooklyn Life. 

oh oh ob 

“Mamma, teacher whipped a boy to- 
day for whispering in school.” | “Well, 
that was right.” “But, mamma, he hol- 
lered ten times as loud as he whis- 
pered.”—Ex. 
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SOCIETY 

Singularly beautiful and impressive 
was the ceremony with which the Lae- 
tare Medal was bestowed upon Colonel 
R. C. Kerens by Rt. Rev. Archbishop 
Glennon in the presence of the leaders 
of the faculty of the University of 
Notre Dame du Lac, at Notre Dame, 
Ind. The Kerens residence in Vande- 
yenter Place was fittingly decorated on 
this occasion with the choicest flowers, 
the priestly color of white forming the 
principal color scheme. The magnificent 
lower hall, almost baronial, of the Ker- 
ens residence, was used for the cere- 
mony proper. Against the superb 
stained glass window in the center was 
placed a Bishop’s chair on a dais draped 
in rich white cloth. White roses in 
abundance adorned every niche of this 
principal scene of the ceremony. In the 
Bishop’s chair was Archbishop Glen- 
non. At his right was Archbishop Ire- 
land and at his left Colonel Kerens, the 
recipient of the highest honor to a lay- 
man in the gift of the Catholic Church 
in America. In front of the white- 
draped dais stood the Very Reverend 
Father Andrew J. Morrissey, presi- 
dent of the University. Other digni- 
taries of the Church, and many priests 
from this and other cities, were in at- 
tendance at the ceremonial. 

Throughout the house was decked in 
the colors, blue and yellow, of the Uni- 
versity, trailing vines of smilax and 
gorgeous flowers. Colonel Kerens was 
surrounded by his wife, his sons and 
daughters and his grandchildren and a 
large number of friends and business 
associates who came with their wives to 
congratulate him on his honor day, a 
particularly significant one in the Ker- 
ens family. It was the 35th anniversary 
of the marriage of Colonel and Mrs. 
Kerens and the 12th anniversary of that 
of Mr. and Mrs. Ed Kenna. Mrs. Ken- 
na was Madeline Kerens, eldest daugh- 
ter of Colonel and Mrs. Kerens. The 
immediate members of the family in 
attendance were Mr. and Mrs, Ed Ken- 











JUNE WEDDINGS 


In selecting merchandise suitable 
for wedding and anniversary gifts 
we are guided by three important 
considerations, practicability, ele- 
gance and display. These three qual- 
iieations are equally important. As 
a result we show a complete line of 
goods that are positively unequaled 
for gift purposes. Before making 
final decision on what you will give 
nee, we would suggest that you at 

‘ast Inspect our stock. 

“YY uu Owe it to yourselves and will 
oblige us by so doing. We are par- 
ticularly strong on 


\MERICAN RICH CUT GLASS, 
STERLING SILVER AND 
QUADRUPLE PLATED WARES, 
MARBLE, BRONZES and LAMPS, 
PICTURES AND FINE VASES. 


ThelALAGE 


Locust St. 
THE ole pocus NOVELTY 
HOUSE iN ST. LOUIS. 
PHONE MAIN 676 A.. 
MAIL ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY. 








The 


na, Captain and Mrs.. Frank McKenna, 
Mr. and Mrs. Vincent Kerens and their 
little daughter and son, Richard III.; 
Mr. Richard Kerens, Jr., Miss Gladys 
Kerens and. Mrs. Katherine Manning, 
mother of Mrs. Kerens. 

The guests invited were Mr. and Mrs. 
Amedee Reyburn, Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
D. Hirschberg, Mr. and Mrs. A. H. 
Handlan, Mr. and Mrs. E. H. Lind- 
ley, Mrs. Mary Scanlan, Mr. and Mrs. 
George W. Parker, Mr. and Mrs. E. 
T. Farrish, Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Nu- 
gent, Mrs. Dan Catlin, Mrs. Jane Lind- 
sey, Mr. and Mrs. James Gay Butler, 
Miss Marian Lindsey, Miss Madge Bar- 
ney, Mrs. Daniel Manning, Mrs. Thomas 
O’Reilly and many others. A delicious 
buffet repast was served in the dining 
room, ending the most notable society 
event of this and many other seasons. 

Magnificent was the wedding cere- 
mony last Saturday of Miss Josephine 
Walsh, the last unmarried daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Julius S. Walsh, and 
Lieutenant John Savage Bates, of the 
United States Marine Corps. It was 
the largest and most fashionable wed- 
ding of the entire year. St.° Francis 
Xavier’s Church was crowded with the 
elite of the city. The bride herself, 
fairer even in her bridal robes than ever 
before, was the most admired of all the 
beautiful girls who surrounded her as 
bridesmaids, and down the flower-deck- 
ed aisles of the church to the very outer 
doors. Lieutenant Bates brought with 
him a distinguished party from Annap- 
olis, which included Captain W. H. 
Clifford, Captain R. F. Wynne, Lieu- 
tenant F. E. Evans and Lieutenant H. 
R. Ray. Miss Walsh’s maid of honor 
was Miss Clara Bell, a noted Kentucky 
beauty. Her maids were the Misses 
Nanette Paschall, Julia Maffitt, Olive 
Wells of New York and Mabel Murray 
of Baltimore. After a reception at the 
Walsh home in Delmar boulevard, Lieu- 
tenant and Mrs. Bates left for their 
honeymoon journey. Late in the fall 
they will return for a visit to the 
World’s Fair. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Bates gave many 
smart entertainments to their bridal 
party before the wedding, the Century 
Club luncheon being the most elaborate. 

One of the charming functions of the 
past week was the musicale which Mrs. 
Oscar Johnson gave in honor of her 
guest, Miss Dwight, of South Carolina, 
at the St. Louis Woman’s Club. Among 
Mrs. Johnson’s guests were Mrs. Hora- 
tio N. Spencer, Mrs. J. William Wil- 
liamson, Mrs. W. A. Hardaway, Mrs. 
John .C. Roberts, Mrs. Jackson John- 
son, Mrs. Henry Whiteside, Mrs. Mary 
Phelps Montgomery and Mrs, Finis P. 
Earnest. 

Adolphus Busch, who 
Europe to-night with his family, did 
some smart entertaining at the Tyrolean 
Alps prior to his departure. He had 
a dinner party there nearly every night 
last week. Friday evening he had with 
him Messrs. Breckenridge Jones, Wil- 
liam F, Nolker, Henry Nicolaus, Charles 
Clark and Dan Nugent. 

The next night he dined Mr, E. A. 
Hitchcock, Mr. Thomas H. West, Mr. 
John F. Shepley, Mr. Charles Nagel 
This will 


leaves for 


and Mr. Edwards Whitaker. 
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Warner’s Rust-Proof 483. 


When a corset feels like a well-fitting 
glove you rest assured that something 
is being attained in the figure result. 
Just this result is secured from 


Warner’s Rust-Proof 


A light corset of batiste, a reliable 
fabric which resists the strain, 


smothly, and beautifully shaping the 
form into the up-to-date figure style. 
White. 


One Dollar Per Pair. 


Model 483. 


fitting 

















WE MAKE THEM, 
WHAT? 


UMBRELLAS, 


PARASOLS and CANES. 


IT’S FROM 
FACTORY 
TO you 













TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


A SAVING 
WORTH TAKING. 


519. 
LOCUST 


















Exclusively for Ladies 
Carleton Building, 


TURKISH BATHS..=r<<.. 


F. Ds Donato, Prop. 





| es | 


EXCLUSIVELY FOR LADIES 


HOURS: DAILY, 8 A. M. TO 8 P. M. 
SAT. UNTIL 12 WIGHT 


© SOUT 


“THE APOLLO” 
LADIES’ TURKISH BATH PARLORS 


TURKISH, ELECTRIO AND PLAIN BATHS 


819 LOOUST STREET, SECOND FLOOR 


Ife 


MANICURING, Harr-DRESSING 


STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS 





probably be Mr. Busch’s last visit to 
Europe for some years, as his Passa- 
dena winter home, for which he paid 
$100,000, will be ready next fall, and 
the St. Louis millionaire brewer intends 
spending his leisure months there. 

Mr. and Mrs. George ‘Wallace Nie- 
dringhaus entertained at dinner in the 
Alps last Saturday evening Miss Bella 
Wells, Mayor Wells’ sister, who is here 
with the family and will not go back to 
Washington till after the Fair. 

The Post and Flagg Outing Associa- 
tion, which comprises some twenty-five 
American millionaires, gave its annual 
dinner at the Tyrolean Alps last Fri- 





MISS BANKHEAD, 
34 W. 17th Street, New York City. 
Large, cool rooms, with private baths; convenient 


for shopping; excellent home table. Refined parties 
desired. References exchanged. 





After the theater, before the matinee, 
or when down town shopping 


Ladies’ Restaurant 
or ms St. Nicholas Hotel 


has been found to commend itself to 
ladies for the quiet elegance of its ap- 
pointments, its superior cuisiné* and ser- 
vice and refined patronage. 
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A miniature railroad track, 
other 


day night. 
telegraph poles and wires, and 
paraphernalia of a broker’s office, exe- 
cuted in flowers, were among the con- 
spicuous designs especially ordered for 
that dinner. The floral decorations 
alone cost $50 per plate, to say nothing 
of the menu and the wines. It was the 
costliest dinner so far given in the Alps. 

The marriage of Miss Olivia Frances 
Meyer and Mr. Roscoe Guilford Browne 
of Memphis, Tenn., will take place next 
Saturday evening at the home of the 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Gustav 
J. Meyer, of 3853 Westminster Place. 
Miss Adele Gehner and Miss Hazel 
Thompson will be Miss Meyer’s attend- 
ants. Mr. Zenas Newton Estes of Mem- 
phis and Mr, Arthur Meyer will serve 
the groom. A reception will follow the 
ceremony, and after that bride and 
will depart on their wedding 
trip. Mr. Mrs. Browne will re- 


side in Memphis. 


bride’s 


groom 
and 
Mrs. Sim ‘T. Price’s reception for her 
da ighter, Miss Moselle Price, and the 
West Point cadets, among whom Miss 
Price is a great favorite, was given in 
the Kentucky Building of the World’s 
Two hundred and forty cadets 
uniforms and accou- 


Fair. 
in their smartest 
treméents were in attendance. 

The St. Louis Woman’s Club was the 
scene on Monday last of a smart func- 
tion, given by Miss Octable Gilzean- 
Reid, daughter of Sir Hugh Gilzean- 
Reid, the English journalist, to the St. 
Louis friends she made during her brief 
stay and some of the noted foreigners 
now at the Fair. Among the invited 
guests were Mr. and Mrs. Tarleton H. 








They iron sailors at sea 
to smooth over troubles. 

On land, they iron cloth- 
ing to smooth over tailor- 
ing faults. 


but — But — BUT, the 
grace of a MacCarthy- 
Evans suit is TAILORED, 
not pressed into that suit. 
It’s put into the suit by 
thousands of stitches taken 
by conscientious, — skilled 
workmen. Nearly a thou- 
sand stitches are taken in 


a MacCarthy-Evans  col- 
lar. Several thousand as- 
sure that the graceful 


hanging of the front of the 
coat will be permanent. 
Even in our _ feather- 
weight skeleton - lined 
soothing summer suits, the 
shape is SEWN in. 
Such suits—$25 to $45. 


MacCarthy Evans Talloring Co., 
Medium-Grade Prices. 
High-Grade Tailoring. 

816-820 Olive St. 
The Post Office is Opposite. 
Phone: Main 2647. 


The 


Bean, Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Bois, Mr. 
and Mrs. John Schroers, Mrs. D. M. 
Houser, Mrs. E. T. Campbell, Mrs. 
Dan Catlin, Mrs. Dent G. Tutt, Mrs. 
E. L. Preetorius, Misses Irene Catlin, 
Judith Hoblitzelle, Caroline Van Bean, 


Helen Johnson, and Messrs. D. R. 
Francis, Clarence Hoblitzelle and Henry 
King. 

Mrs. D. R. Francis has _ returned 


from French Lick Springs perfectly re- 
stored to health and able to take up 
zgain her duties as the principal World’s 
lair hostess. 

Mrs. Rolla Wells’ luncheon last Mon- 
day et her handsome Lindell boulevard 
residence was given in honor of Mrs. 
William F. Sheehan, of New York. 
Mrs. Sheehan is the wife of the former 
Lieutenant-Governor, who is here visit- 
ing the Fair. Mrs. Wells’ guests were 
Mrs. W. F. Sheehan, Mrs. George W. 
Allen, Lady Stafford-Hull, Mrs. Daniel 
Manning, Mrs. Mary Phelps Mont- 
gomery, Mrs. Louis Chauvenet, Mrs. 
Hudson E. Bridge, Mrs. John R. Shep- 
ley, Mrs. Daniel Houser, Mrs. Howard 


Elliott and Mrs. Edward  Mallinck- 
rodt. 
Mrs. 'S. C. McCormick of Chicago 


and her daughters, who have taken a 
house for the Fair on Chamberlain ave- 
nue, and will not return home till way 
in the fall, gave their first important 
society function last Monday afternoon. 
Mrs. Robert Jamerson, formerly of St. 
Louis, but now a townswoman of the 
McCormicks, was the honoree of the 
occasion. The smartest of the smart 
Chicago set now in the city and prom- 
inent St. Louisans were in attendance. 

Mrs. A. Dean Cooper has for her 
guest Mrs. Winifred Collins, of Akron, 
O. Mrs. Collins is president of the 
board of the National Federation of 
Musical Clubs. 

Mr. and Mrs. John C. Roberts have 
taken apartments at the Buckingham 
Club for the summer. 

Dr. and Mrs. Otto Forster sailed for 
Europe a fortnight ago and will not 
return before August. 

Mrs. Russell Harding is entertaining 
Mrs. Benjamin Busby, of Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Mrs. S. W Heard has gone to Pen- 
sacola, Fla., as the guest of her brother, 
Dr. H. N. T. Harris, of the United 
States Navy Yards. 

Announcement is made of the mar- 
riage of Miss Susan C, Nickerson and 
Mr. William Scott Bryan, of New York, 
the nuptials to be solemnized Wednes- 
day, June 15, at Christ Church Cathe- 


dral. Miss Nickerson is the daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. John Nickerson. Her 
sister, Miss Lucy Nickerson, will be 


her maid of honor. Mr. Ashbel Bryan, 
of New York, will serve as best man 
to his brother. An informal reception 
will follow the ceremony, after which 
the young couple will leave for their 
honeymoon journey. They will live in 
New York. 

Union Council, No. 959, Knights and 
Ladies of Security, will give its fourth 
annual outing at Normandy Grove, on 
the main line of the Suburban road, on 
Sunday, June 19. will be ath- 
letic games for prizes, open to all, and 


will be 


There 


many valuable souvenirs dis- 
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The Old Style 
Bifocal Glass. 









The Old Style | 
, Bifocal Glass. 


—_——_—_ 


Benjamin Franklin invented the first Bifocal or double-vision 
glasses—and since his time there has been no real improvement until 
Aloe’s introduced their new, patented “KRYPTOK” 


INVISIBLE BIFOGAL LENSES 


LIKE 


THIS 
<= 


LIKE 


THIS 
> | 


They combine a reading and a distance lens in a single frame 
without that annoying crack or line or any of the many faults and 
objections which heretofore existed in the old style bifocal or 


double-vision glasses. 


“Kryptok” Lenses are made exclusively by’ Aloe’s in the State of 
Missouri, and can not be obtained anywhere else. Ask to see them or 


send for descriptive circular. 


ALOE’S (vit sumone 


513 OLIVE STREET. 


JANFENGE Rg 
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ESTABLISHED IN 1873. 


E. A. TAUSSIG, Vocal Dept. 





FREE. 


The Oldest and Best Music School in the City. 
THE BROTHERS EPSTEIN, Directors. 


MESSRS. C. JACOB and C. THOLL, Violin Dept. 
and a large faculty of capable teachers. 
Handsome Illustrated Catalogue Sent on application to the 


BEETHOVEN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
2301 LOCUST ST. 


Beethoven Conservatory of Music: 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
All Branches of Music Taught. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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ELEGANT ELECTRIC AND MASSAGE PARLORS 


FOR TREATMENT OF DISEASES BY 
ELECTRICITY AND MASSAGE 
MANICURING, HAIR DRESSING AND CHIROPODY 


Private Sanitarium, 512 Washington Ave., 


Woman’s Department, under Supervision of 
Dr. . Harris. 


tributed among those who attend the 
picnic. 
& bb 

You say you asked her father for her 
hand; did you succeed? 

No; he gave me his foot. I wouldn’t 
have minded it so much, but he had on 
his Swope shoes. Prospective fathers- 
in-law shouldn’t kick when they wear 
such footwear. It’s too good. The store 
where you get them is 311 N. Broadway. 

ah hb 

Bishop Cyrus D. Foss was talking 
last week at Los Angeles about the 
world’s custom of spending more on 
armies and navies than on education. 

“T once heard this custom epigram- 
matically condemned by an Irish priest,” 
said Bishop Foss. “There was under 
discussion a bill to appropriate $36,- 
000,000 for battleships and $12,000,000 








St. Louis, Mo. 


Men’s Department, under Supervision of 
Carl Frisk, late of Hot Springs, Ark. 








for schools. The priest spoke against 
the bill, and his speech ended in this 
way: 

“Friends, consider this proposal. Its 
absurdity is evident. For education, 
$12,000,000; for warfare, $36,000,000. 
That is to say, $12,000,000 for putting 
brains in and -36,000,000 for blowing 


them out.’” 

A Parisian who had been much an- 
noyed by duns has connected his bell 
handle with a powerful electrical bat- 
tery and _ switched on the current at 
psychological moments. So far the po- 
lice have declined to interfere. 

ee hb 

Howell—What kind of a fellow is 
Rowell?” Powell—A man of certain 
debts uncertain income.”—Town 
Topics. 





and 
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DRAMATIC 


At Forest Park Highlands Eugenia 
Mantelli is the high-salaried songbird 
this week. To engage a singer of Man- 
telli’s character gives to the Highlands 
an air of distinction seldom clinging to 
a summer garden. Colonel Hopkins, 
however, never did run vaudeville pro- 
grammes that were not exceptionally 
pleasing and profitable. Mantelli ap- 
peals to the most refined and to the 
every-day music lovers. Her selections 
are popular, and, as sung by her, are 
irresistible. The comedy element on 
the programme is of the highest class. 
Martinetti and Grossi are geniuses in 
manufacturing new comical instruments 
for their musical act. Blacksom and 
Burns, in a black-face tumbling act; 
Clayton, Jenkins and Jasper, with their 
‘Darktown Circus” specialty, and the 
mysterious manipulation of cards and 
eggs by Lawrence Crane, the Irish mag- 
ician, are pleasing. Zoa Mathews, a 


The Mirror 


singing and talking soubrette, comes in 
for many rounds of applause. Next 
week Jim Corbett will be the headliner 
of the Highlands bill. Corbett’s mono- 
logue is one of the best things in vaude- 
ville. The ground attractions at the 
Highlands, especially the new Circle 
Swing, the Helter Skelter, the Katzen- 
jammer Castle, the Airship and the 
scenic railway, are never idle on a busy 
day. 7 
ale 

With plenty of good melodies of her 
own and some borrowed ones that are 
better, “The Girl from Dixie” came to 
the Century Theater last Sunday night 
for a first view. This particular “Girl” 
is winsome, but not great. The plot is 
simple, the situations commonplace, the 
music conventional, the scenery pleas- 
ing, the chorus excellent, the principals 
acceptable. In nothing is this “Girl 
from Dixie” striking, yet she is a dear 
little creature all the same. Beatriz 
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A. KURTZEBORN & SONS, 
310 North Sixth. 


Diamond Jewelry 











and Silverware. 


















ty of your goods.” 








Seymour Eaton, editor, has said: “If the customer be- 
lieves in you, he has no anxiety concerning the quali- 
Here is aptly, stated the basis 
of integral relation ’twixt our patrons and us. 


Cold type cannot prove our claim of a different and 


better standard of clothes; 
and intelligent tailoring expressed in every line of 
our fashionable garments—but all the evidence is con- 
clusive, awaiting your acquaintance. 


Serge, Homespuns and Tweeds, 


$] 2 and up to $35 


Wernee-dbuct 


The Republic Building, 
On Olive Street at Sebenth. 


nor can it show the grace 
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Chemical Building, 8th and Olive St. 
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LARGEST AND HANDSOMEST 


RESTAURANT 


IN ST. LOUIS 
ss 
Three Large, Separate Dining 
Rooms and Several Smaller 
Rooms for Private Dinner 
Parties, 


Music by Vogel’s Orchestra E very Evening 


COI eT 





Bronte, a pretty brunette with a pleas- 
ing voice and plenty of high kickery, 
plays the part of Kitty Calvert, of the 
old Maryland family. It is the only no- 
table female character in the comedy. 
The male characters are evenly balanced 
in importance, Thomas Keogh’s ’Squire 
Mink being the most colorful. “The 
Girl from Dixie” will remain for two 
weeks. t 
ale 
“A Country Girl” is in its second week 
at the Olympic Theater, which will 
darken its doors next Saturday night 
for two months at least. But for the 
good drawing power of this musical 
play, the theater might have been closed 
before. Manager Short considers it 
better policy to open earlier than usual 
in the fall, when the big Exposition 
crowds are expected to come. 
ake 
The Imperial Theater closed its doors 
last Saturday night after a most suc- 
cessful season, due to Manager Russell’s 
intelligent energy in conducting its af- 
fairs. The theater will be completely 
renovated and prepared for the recep- 
tion of David Belasco’s “The Darling 
of the Gods,” which is booked at this 
house, beginning August Ist, with 
Blanche Bates and the entire original 
cast and scenery. This play had a 
record-breaking run in New York. 
ab 
The Cherry Blossoms 
are filling the Standard Theater for the 
second week. The show has made the 
hit of the season. The opening extrava- 
ganza, “At the French Ball,” is more 
elaborately staged than is common in a 
burlesque house. The olio is liberally 
supplied with the best variety artists 
in the business. 


Burlesquers 


ale 
“Two Thousand Years Ago” opened 
last night at Grand and Laclede avenues 


to a large assemblage of lovers of art 
and the serene side of World’s Fair 
entertainment. The exhibit, which is 
known by the name of “Nilsson’s Statu- 
ary Groups,” comprises in sixteen groups 
of artistic plastic mould the life of 
Christ in Palestine. The character of 
the exhibit is maintained in the building 
in which it is made. A mountain group 
in Palestine is represented by the facade 
of the building, on high a_ beautiful 
electric star, toward which the Wise 
Men of the East are traveling on cam- 
els. The interior is tastefully decorated, 
and the groups, placed in niches of fit- 
ting draperies, are given wonderful per- 
spective by this treatment. The figures 
are life-size, in ornate costumes of the 
period. It would be difficult to choose 
the feature in this beautiful collection, 
though that is perhaps “The Last Sup- 
per,” approaching in similarity Leonar- 
do da Vinci’s masterpiece of the brush. 
St. Louisans and their World’s Fair 
friends will find in this exquisite ex- 
hibit much to admire. Carl Johan Nils- 
son, the author of the work, is himself 
in St. Louis, and has superintended the 
placing of the exhibit and arranged the 
details of it. 
- 


Never before in the history of Del- 
mar Garden was there such a crowd 
within the gates of the big theater as 
that which assembled for the opening 
production of the second week of the 
Delmar “Louisiana.” It filled every 
seat and there were scores who stood 
up and tramped the tan bark foyer in 
the rear. And a better satisfied audi- 
ence it would be hard to find. One well 
known man about town had a party of 
twenty-four and others came in bunches 
of five and ten. Certainly the Delmar 
“Louisiana” has caught on. The per- 
formances grow better each night. The 
big audiences enthuse the actors, and the 
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singers and dancers are at their best. 
Miss Lambert and Miss Walser are in 
Merton as 
Pon- 


tiac continues a hit, and Messrs. Mor- 


excellent voice and Miss 


Dixie certainly catches the house. 
gan, Mack and Furlong as the three 
fortune tellers always receive the most 
enthusiastic applause. Mr. Hill’s Bro- 
ther Jonathan is rapidly becoming the 
most unique creation on the stage. 


ab ob ob 
BOER EXHIBIT SOON TO OPEN 


The Boer War and the National 
South African Exhibit, which is soon 
to be opened, will be one of the most 
entertaining features 
It is not an at- 


instructive and 
of the World’s Fair. 


traction of the Pike. ‘It is independent 


of the Fair’s midway. It covers fif- 
teen acres of ground just east of the 
Agriculcural building near the Tem- 


ple of Fraternity. In the exhibit there 
will be much to iearn of South Africa, 
people and 


its wealth and _ resources, 


their manners and _ customs. The 
sturdy followers of “Oom Paul” Kru- 
ger, Cronje and other Boer leaders will 
be seen as they were prior and subse- 
quent to the great conflict with England. 
Their soldiery will form a brilliant fea- 
ture of the show and cannot fail to en- 
thuse spectators. In the camp are no 
less than 500 mounted troops, all 
and all good horsemen and marksmen. 


force 


30ers 
Besides, they have an artillerv 
with 100 guns and a band of savages 
from the “dark continent” numbering 
200. 

This show, when it is opened, will 
no doubt attract all lovers of freedom 
and brave men. ‘The site of the exhi- 
bit and camp will be readily reached 
on the intramural railroad. It is lo- 
cated opposite Intramural Station No. 
Eleven. 

Qe be ce 

“Ma,” remarked the small boy, “isn’t 
it funny that everybody calls my little 
brother a bouncing baby?” 

“Why do you think it is funny, Wil- 
liam?” returned his mother. 

“Because when I dropped him on the 
floor this morning he didn’t bounce a 
bit. He cried.” 












Most any kind of 
Paint will please 
Some of the people 
Some of the time, 
But 


The Horse Shoe Brand 

The Strictly Pure Kind 
Is made to please 
All of the people 
All of the time. 
It’s all Paint 
And no worry. 
The other kind 

Has the worry in it 
Don’t Forget That. 
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Gold Cabinets 
Pedestals and Tables, 


exquisite coverings. 





Our 
Assortment 
Plain and Fine Goods, 
Broadway and Locust. 


A REAL CONVERSATIO 
Patricia—My dear old darling. I'm sa 
frightfully glad to see you! 

Victoria—Pat, darling! 
lightly.) 

Patricia—It’s sweet of you to drop in 
like this! 

Victoria—Simply had to, my 
child! What on earth have you been 
doing with yourself all this long time? 
I thought you must be dead or married, 
or something horrible. 

Patricia—Oh, my dearest old Vic, I’ve 
been so tremendously rushed it’s a won- 
der I haven't expired ages and ages ago. 

Victoria—The usual things, | suppose ? 

Patricia—Of course, only a_ million 


(They kiss, 


dear 


times worse than ever! ‘This is the 
first hour I’ve had to myself since—oh, 
I don’t know. 


Victoria—Please. 


What'll you have? Tea? 
Sut tell me. Are 
you free on the fourteenth? 

Patricia—The fourteenth? I do believe 
I am. 

V ictoria—Glory ! 

Patricia—Wait! Let me look at my 
little book. Twelfth, thirteenth, four- 
teenth. My dearest, I’m so sorry. 

Victoria—Just my beastly luck, and I 
fagged round on purpose. 

Patricia—My beastly luck, you mean! 
What was it? No! On second thoughts, 
don’t tell me. 

Victoria—Oh, it wasn’t anything. Only 
just a little informal kick-up we're giv- 
ing. 


Parlor Suites With their 
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an unexcelled assortment 


St. Louis, 


SPECIAL 


HIGH-GRADE DRESSERS— 
Worth $3200, now $24.50, 
Mirror beveled 34-28 in. 


BUFFETS— 
Mahoganv Finish, 
$25.00, now $19.50. 


CHINA CABINETS— 
Golden Oak, worth $50 00, 
now $24. 0. 


DINING TABLES— 
Golden Oak, worth $'8.00, 
now $14.75. 


worth 








Bed Room Suites 
Richly Carved in 
Rococo or Renaissance, 
also First Empire 
and Colonial. 
Our Dressing Chest, 
$35.00. 
Davenport Sofa Beds. 
$35.00. 


Your 
Visitors 


Welcome, 


Broadway and Locust. 














FRENCH LICK SPRINGS 


TICKET OFFICES 
OLIVE ano SIXTH 
AND 8.52 A. M. 
UNION STATION. 


F. D. Gildersleeve, Ass’t Gen’) Pass. Agt. 


LOUISVILLE 





VESTIBULED TRAINS LEAVE ST. LOUIS DAILY 
11.58 A. M. 
DINING CARS A LA CARTE 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


8.27P.M. 11.00P. M. 





Patricia—You old wretch, Vic. Why 
did you tell me? I’ve a good mind to 
cut the Hamiltons and the other people. 


Victoria--I forbid you to do anything 
of the kind. 
little affair, and you know the Hamil- 
tons always do you awfully swell. 


Ours will only be a rotten 


Patricia—Who cares a hang about the 
Hamiltons? I should simply love to 
come to your show. 

Victoria—To tell you the truth, my 
dear old Pat, you'd certainly have been 
bored to death. 

Patricia—Silly child! Just as though 





I could be bored to death with you. Are 
you really rushing? 
Victoria—M ust. 


By-by, dear. Don't 
bother to come down. 
Patricia—By-by. See you somewhere 
soon, 
Victoria—Rather. (She goes out.) 
Patricia—Thank heavens! What an 
escape.—K eble Howard in the London 


Mail, 





2.05 A. M. 


H. C. Stevenson, City Pass. Agent. 
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DISTINCTIONS IN LOVE 


One day last week a couple boarded 
the west bound train at a little wayside 
station in Virginia. To a party of trav- 
eling men already in the coach where 
they found seats three things were evi- 
dent: they were from the country, they 
were newly married and this was their 
wedding tour. The subdued radiance 
of the groom’s sunburned countenance 
announced the fact; the terrified par- 
tridge air of the bride confirmed it. 
The drummers thought they saw the 
humor of the situation. Love was a 
bucolic comedy illustrated by this pair, 
and after the manner of their kind they 
made facetious comments, applicable all 
the way from the groom’s celluloid col- 
lar to the startling millinery confection 
worn by the bride. But when the mead- 
ow pink on her cheek suddenly deepened 
to scarlet and the bow of her lips un- 
strung from the smile between, he stood 
up, a huge, toil-toughened — statue of 
manhood, stared at the giggling crowd, 
while an exceedingly red Adam’s apple 
worked convulsively under his chin. 
“She’s my vi'let, I’m her oak; an’ the 
fust man in this kyar as furgits what 
thet means air goin’ ter feel er storm in 
his branches—understand?” They un- 
derstood, especially the mixed metaphor. 


That is to say, love is always a hal- 
lowed experience with which the vulgar 
must not meddle, even when it is illus- 
trated by an unfashionable young couple 
from the country. It is the inspiration 
through which the homely young man 
discovered the same beauty and charm 
in the woman by his side that a more 
esthetically exacting man would find 
in a Fifth Avenue belle. And for this 
reason it is the highest gospel teaching 
men and women ever receive of one 
another. They may fall from grace af- 
terwards and forget that each is what 
the other thought him or her to be dur- 
ing the sacred courtship days. But that 
is not the fault of love’s inspiration; it 
is the loss of it. 

Meanwhile, the different reasons why 
men and women fall in love with one 
another are interesting and significant. 
A man of culture, endowed with that 
sense of proportion which comes from 
association with people of refinement 
and objects of beauty and elegance, is 
often attracted to a woman because she 
reminds him of a Gibson picture, or 
some fair saint’s face he has seen in an 
Italian painting. Or, if he has the class- 
ical mind, she may seem to him a rever- 
sion to the goddess type, and charm his 
imagination because she calls to mem- 
ory some stately epithet from the Iliad. 
In any case the woman he admires must 
co-ordinate with what he knows of art, 
poetry or religion. He _ instinctively 
tests her by these standards. She must 
incarnate beauty in form, suggest 
rhythm, and mean goodness to him— 
but merely by her appearance. He is 
not primarily a student of character or 
temperament, for in his circle of life 
these things are not in actual evidence. 
They are concealed by clothes, social 
conventions and the restraint people 
learn to exercise where self-reservation 
becomes the law of self-preservation. 
These are sophistocated lovers. They 
have studied love in poetry, art and life 


until even for them it will be an old ex- 
perience. Besides, they have known all 
along what a courtship must consist in 
—meetings at luncheons and dinners, 
evenings at the opera, flowers, coaching 
parties, an up-to-date flirtation; finally, 
a careful inventory of charms and finan- 
ces, and if the latter is satisfactory, the 
engagement follows. Cupid never wor- 
ries with such lovers. They have out- 
grown his simple arts. Their courtship 
is cut and dried from the start, and 
there is not a phase of it which is not 
treated of in any book on etiquette be- 
cause in its analysis it is a question of 
manners and money. Love is a pastoral 
simplicity, a primal tenderness which 
does not comport with the fashion of 
their lives. 

But in the remote country place, from 
which the above mentioned couple came, 
love is still a refreshingly original ex- 
perience. It is the daybreak of joy and 
hope for many who never knew before a 
thought beyond the dull routine of the 
day’s work. Nothing has prepared 
them for the gladness, humility and 
egregious courage of such a sensation. 
For, there, a young man does not fall 
in love with a girl because she reminds 
him of a picture or a poem. He does 
not recognize her through his artistic 
faculties, because, ten to one, his fac- 
ulties are not of that kind. Neither 
does she fit in with what he knows; for 
what he knows is so dull, so narrow and 
uninteresting, the surprise comes from 
the fact that she does not belong to any 
of the categories. But she suggests 
what he does not know, barely hopes— 
above all, she belongs to his scenery, to 
the rude interior of his homelonging 
heart. She is as symmetrically related 
to the woods and fields as the city bred 
man’s Gibson girl is to an art gallery. 
The lark note in her voice is as sweet 
to him as the other woman’s superb im- 
itation of it is to the other man. The 
shy confession she makes of love by her 
very silence is more nearly correct than 
the brazen sword play of sensuous wit is 
in the society belle. In short, the bridal 
pair from the country doubtless had a 
really finer experience back of them 
than many of those who begin life with 
a European tour. To them love was a 
peculiar revelation, as sacred as if they 
were the only two people in the world 
chosen to receive it. And it has made 
such a profound impression upon them 


that they will grow old and_ remain 
faithful to one another on the strength 
of it. 

But this is not always the case with 
the couple who began by being esthetic- 
ally attracted to one another. A new 
Gibson girl often endangers the faded 
one’s happiness; for it is astonishing 
how long the artistic faculties of some 
men remain unmarried after marriage. 
And it is equally disconcerting to know 
how many beautiful matrons in this cir- 
cle have “affinities” dearer than hus- 
bands. There will never come a time 
in the life of the bridal couple from the 
country when they will not reckon 
“such doings” indecent. Their vision is 
clear, they know what love really is 
and knowing they have no confusion 
about honor and dishonor, however well 
dressed.—The Independent. 
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"I am the State.” The potency of the right word said 
at the right time is infinite. You will remember that 
when the ministers of Louis XIV counselled their royal 
master that the state of France might take such and 
such a view of a very important mafter on which the 
King had expressed his mind, Louis replied: “J am 
the state.” In other words the King said: ‘I am the 
whole thing. Tut, my good sirs, I am It. I am the State.” 
That dictum, acquiesced in by the people, made France an 
absolute despotism. It was a bluff, but it was made at 
the right time and it went. @,‘The beer that made Mil- 
waukee famous’ —everyone drinks it. The “Pioneer 
Limited’’—everyone rides on it. The Saint Paul road 
- paid two hundred dollars for that name. “U-need-a- 
Biscuit—how many suddenly felt that need. @,The 
Advertect is trained to see the opportunity and place for 
successful advertising as the tactician is trained to handle 
He learns to use the right word, the apt 
illustration, as the gunner learns to aim his cannon. 


his forces. 
Do not try to man a navy with landsmen. If you 
would be successful, employ an advertect to do your 
advertising. 


write, design, print and place good advertising. 


I have a successful plan that surely will increase 
your business. If you desire to know 
something about it, my time 
is at your disposal. 


Rodgers—-Adveriect 


Phone Main174A 412 North Broadway 


Above is set in Inland Type Foundry’ s Hearst and Hearst Italic for display 
and the new Avil Series for the text. 
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THE MAKER OF A HERO 
BY MAY HARRIS. 


“If IT weren't afraid of shocking 
you " 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“How like a woman!” 

“__T should say I had forgotten about 
its: 

“I beg your pardon—but why should I 
be shocked?” 

“Because,” she said flippantly, “a man 
thinks a woman spends her life remem- 
bering what he has said to her.” 

“Some of them do.” 

“Ah!” 

“The sweetest women.” 

“I did shock you then?” she looked 
up triumphantly. 

“No,” he said reflectively. “You didn’t 
shock me. I knew you weren't.” 
“A ‘sweet woman?’ ” 


“Not, | 


said. 


know, as concerns me,” he 


She considered him across the hearth 
rug with indolent interest. 

“You have the most engaging frank- 
ness! Now I wonder why you recalled— 
what I had forgotten?” 

“It was a—standard to measure you 
by,” he said, sipping his unsugared tea. 

“You are charmingly direct! And I 
don’t reach it, I suppose?” 

He lifted his eyes to her face. 

“What would you say?” he asked. 

She parried, as he had known — she 
would. 

“Why trifle with certainties? It’s only 
One 


interrogates the future—never the pres- 


uncertainties that are interesting. 


ent.” 

“But one reckons with the present,” 
he said coldly, “if one isn’t afraid.” 

It was the intentional spur, and a 
bright color showed in her face. 

“T am not afraid,” she said deliberat- 
ingly. “I am not the same person—of 
course not! I have gone far beyond what 
I ever dreamed I could be.” Her face 

“T have 
been successful—I have gained what I 


flushed; she spoke defensively. 


wanted !” 

A little smile played about his lips. 

“Yes,” he said, “yes—” 

“You do not believe me!” she cried. 

“ “Methinks you do protest too much,’ ” 
he quoted. 

“You tried to stop me. You thought 
satisfied, that I 
Do I look tired?” 
“No, you do not.” 


I wouldn't be should 


tire of it. 


His brief speech offered no emphasis 
of admiration, and after a cursory glance 
in her direction he looked away. 

“I am very happy,” she added firmly, 
almost defiantly. 

“It proves I was wrong then,”” he com- 
mented. “I told you once I could make 


you happy. I see I couldn’t have done 


So.’ 
With a woman's unreason she asked 
“Why ?” 
His glanced mocked her question. 
“If this satisfies you!” he murmured. 
“This?” ‘ : 
“To be beautiful, to be successful and 
not to be loved!” 


“Not!” 


He bowed. 


she cried. 


“You can never be loved as the girl 
you used to be, was.” 





“You speak with finality,” she said. 
“Tt is the truth.” ; 
She looked at him, the firelight on her 

face. It was very beautiful. 

“And yet—” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“T do not doubt it! But it’s for what 
you are outside yourself; your beauty, 
your talent, your achievement. Per- 
haps, though,” he cynically finished, 
“they’re right. You may be only those 
things—now.” 

“And what,” she asked slowly, with a 
paler face, “are you?” 

It seemed for a moment, as he looked 
past her, that he was taking counsel 
with himself before he answered; but 
his pause was only momentary. He 
leaned forward with his elbow on his 
knee—how well she remembered the at- 
titude—and his resolute eyes met hers 
across the almost definable barrier that 
had risen with the years. 

“A most uninterestingly unsuccessful 


she said challengingly. 


man,” he said. 

“Unsuccessful ?” 

“Quite.” 

“And yet—” she said again. 

“I might have been, you mean? I 
don’t know—perhaps.” 

There was another silence. 

“As you know, I never cared for suc- 
cess—except in one thing, and there I 
failed.” 

His tone 
more, 

“You’ve been successful in one thing,” 
she said slowly. “In forgetting that 
you cared.” 

There was the dawn of a smile in his 
eyes. He put down his cup and went 
across the room to a table where some 
photographs were grouped. Hers was 
among them. He studied it a moment 
and then took up one of the others; a 
man’s face, handsome, assured; of a 
type totally opposite to his. The name 
scrawled across the bottom was a fa- 
mous one. He repeated it slowly and 
looked a little questioningly at his 
hostess. 

Her color rose, but she deprecated his 
suggested inference. 

“T’ve just painted his miniature in 


was reminiscent—nothing 


costume. It’s as the hero in “The Re- 
turn. He’s at his best in it. Have 
you seen it?” 

He put the photograph down. 

“Do you like the play?” 

She assented almost with fervor. 


“It’s beautiful! Haven't you seen it?” 
He hesitated. 
“T mean to.” 
“Tt’s charming.” She seemed glad 
to leave personalities for safer ground. 
“The plot is simple, but so good. And 
the subtlety! It’s almost impossible to 
exactly determine which one returns— 
the man or the woman. It’s a little 
vague, but se poetic! And the delicacy 
and the insight—luminous!” 
“Did it end happily?” he asked with 
casual interest. 
“For her, I think. 
er sure in his case.” 
“Why not for him?” 
“Don’t you remember— 
‘Who wins his love shall lose her, 
Who loses her shall gain?’ 
—suppose he should feel that way? un- 
satisfied, after all!” 


I’m not altogeth- 
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HOMEWARD: SONGS BY 2 
THE WAY. 
By A. E. 


450 copies on Van Gelder hand-made 
paper, old style boards. 


Price $1.50 Net. 


II. 
THE BALLAD OF READING 
GAOL. 


By OscaR WILDE. 


950 copies on Van Gelder hand-made 
paper, old style boards. 


Price 50 cents Net. 


III. 
VIRGINIBUS PUERISQUE. 
AN ESSAY. 
By RoBEerRT Louis STEVENSON. 


OTHER ISSUES IN THE 
VEST POCKET SERIES. 


I. FitzGERALD’S RUBAIYAT. 
Il. SONNETS FROM THE PORTU- 
GUESE. 
III. SwWINBURNE’S LAUS VENERIS. 
IV. AES TRIPLEX AND OTHER Es- 
SAYS. 
V. NATURE THOUGHTS BY RICH- 
ARD JEFFERIES. 


VI. AUCASSIN AND NICOLETTE, 
TRANSLATED BY ANDREW LANG 


The sertes is bound in the following 


styles: 

Blue Paper Wrapper $ .25 Net 
Limp Cloth 3 j : .40 Net 
Flexible Leather, Gilt Top .75 Net 
Japan Vellum Edition 1.00 Net 








This new edition of Homeward: Songs 
by the way is based upon the belief that 
Mr. Russell has at last come in a meas- 
urable degree to his own. It is a fact 
that a very large proportion of his 
choicest lyrics are enshrined in this 
earliest volume. 

It is now put forth in 10-point old-style 
Roman type with original symbolic de- 
vice in red on title-page, repeated after 
colophon, and in such beautifully pro- 
portioned small quarto format cannot 


fail of attracting all who are interested in 


the finer lyrical results of the Celtic 
revival. 


Of the same sombre genre as The City 
of Dreadful Night, by another unhappy 
man of genius, 7he Ballad of Reading 
Gaol stands for all time as the latest 
and greatest of Wilde’s imaginary work. 

In The Lyric Garland Sertes this poem 
receives a dignified typographical treat- 
ment which its sinister beauty demands. 


Issued uniform with our other volumes 
in the Vest Pocket Series, Stevenson’s 
charming discourse on love, marriage, 
and the conduct oflife, will ungestionably 
appeal to his admirers the world over. 
It is a book peculiarly adapted to read- 
ing, whatever one’s mood or wherever 
one happens to be—whether at home or 
on vacation—in health or the search 
for it! 
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By ERNEST McGAFFEY 


The best work yet produced by this author. 
graph and autograph in each book. 


Photo- 
Price $1.25, pre- 


paid to any address. Send money by post-office order to 


Ernest McGaffey, Chicago, IIl. 
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SERVANT GIRLS IN PARIS 


The servant girl question in Paris 





“Ah!” his voice had a cyincal shade. 
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And she—why shouldn’t you suppose 


4 or th ourist who desires to unite 
Passenger Service Exclusively sisanenn Sie at madavate cost. 
f For those Seeking Health in the balmy 
and invigorating Lake Breezes. 
For the Business Man to build up his 
shattered nerves. 


c was likely to be unsatisfied, too?” - : ; 
, , naturally fills the American housewife 


“Because,” she answered, and a wist- . a: : 
) with many conflicting emotions, but, 


fulness touched her voice, “no woman .;.; ; : : 
rising superior to the personal equation, 
the problem appears to me more a moral 


than an economic one. The whole eco- 


Three sailings each week_between , 
Chicago,Frankfort,Northport,Charlevoix, : f 
Petoskey, Harbor Springs and i 
Mackinac Island, connecting for 


could have been unsatisfied with a lover 


like that.” 
“Ah!” he murmured again, “a stage 


hero!” 
She made an impatient gesture. 
“Tt wasn’t a stage hero! It was a man 




















nomic sphere in France, as it involves 
women, is, to my mind, vastly better 
organized and more hopeful than it is 
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Detroit, Buffalo, etc. Booklet Free. : 
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" with us. But on the moral side the ser- 
behind the part. You can’t help feel- vant question is both complex and 
ing it! : gloomy. The scheme of domestic en- tf 
. “And you would think she was will- terprise here takes no more cognizance 
ing to giveup everything and go back of the natural rights and moral necessi- PURITAN 
to him? He wasn't a person easily sat- ties of the servant than if it were deal- | 
isfied, you now! d ing with a machine Domestics have : ia 
“How do you know?” she wondered. one day off in a month—that is to say, Doesn’t do anything but clean—but it 4 
“I thought you hadn't—” one day in the month after the midday does that perfectly; especially Kid ‘ 
“Would you have felt as she did?” meal is served the servant is allowed Gloves, —— ane a ee ; 
he interrupted. to go out the balance of the day. To panes, Satin Slippers, Upholstery, i 
Her hands were trembling. assume that all girls and women, even ee, SO ernnaged ca [i 
“Could you?” he added with his of the lower classes, can find all the Straw Faas, Perec: Sens, ae Reid 
steady eyes on her face. recreation which their natures crave in ces braghaneessraaien > nara, rot Nite 
5 ri : ; inflammable paste, and never dries tH 
She got Up and went to the window. one half day out of thirty is, of course, By 
“It’s raining!” she nervously discov- simply absurd. “JI faut changer ses — ld by‘all ‘enti — ait 
ered. He followed and took her hands idees,” one’s femme de chambre will de- ¥i ee : ee eee i 
in his. clare as a principle of existence at the Welec, a quarter Vig 
“You've had your way,” he said gent- same time that she accepts the prison- THE PURITAN CO., Mrs.. M 
ly, “for five years. Try mine! I can like regulation of her opportunity to ST. LOUIS. 
make it the sweetest thing you’ve ever enjoy this necessity of diversion. 
known 1" Then, co-existent with this abuse is i 
[here were tears in her eyes. She the allied one of the manner of housing iy 
turned her face away to hide them. domestics. The Paris apartment makes ae 
“IT thought I could be happy,” she said no provision for quartering servants. dic | 
indistinctly, for his face was close to All the servants of the numerous fam- R\\ OE Wy 
hers, “and—I thought you had forgot-  jljes occupying the different apartments SSS Wi , 
tea in one building have their rooms to- 
“It was I who wrote the play you gether au sixteme—in the roof, that is. 
liked,” he said. “Does it look as if I These rooms, lighted by a skylight, are I 
had forgotten ?” : paved with stone and are, of course, 7 
F clock ticked wisely, keeping tally never heated. After the day’s work in 
of the moments of beautiful silence they ee 
did not care to break.—Leslie’s Monthly. the apartment is finished, the servant 
mounts au sixieme, and what becomes 
of her after that no housekeeper knows, 
THE few ask or care, so long as the girl 
WORLD’ reports for duty en bas at the appointed 
S FAIR hour next morning. Thus Paris domes- 
tics are practically a homeless class, and, : 
IN A WATCH CASE within board limits, are also an actu- 1 
ally lawless class. Separated absolutely iad 
from the moral control of the family— i 
gone forth from a part of the home in 4 
which they labor—what is reasonably 
to be expected of healthy, active girls 
and young women who are allowed half 
a day in thirty for a bit of recreation, ‘ 
and every night pass utterly into the if 
vague of the social submerged? In if 
the United States, our “hired girls” i 
seem a sometimes too splendid evidence | 
of the glory of our democracy. On the i} 
Mi F The Real 20th other hand, in France, one has yet to , 
ICro= OO century Novelty | establish the republic for the toilers in id 


Something unique—a _ watchcase, 
vest pocket panorama of the St. 
Louis World’s Fair. Contains views 
of over one hundred buildings, mag- 
nified a thousand times. Simple, 
compact—an interesting and lasting [ 
souvenir. Price $1.00. 

Liberal discount offered to agents 
and dealers. We want agents ev- 
erywhere. 

We also want to correspond with 
Proprietors of Novelty Stores at 
Summer and Winter Resorts, with a 
view of supplying them with cases 
containing views of their particular 
locality in such quantities as may be 
desired. Address 


WORLD’S PHOTO-VIEW CO., 
510 Granite Bldg. St. Louis, Mo. 











the home.—Paris Letter to Harper’s Ba- 
gar. 
ode le elle 
A little Boston girl found it difficult 
to master a stitch in knitting, and her 
aunt thought to enforce patience by re- 
minding her that Rome was not built 
in a day. To which came the quick 
response: “Oh, aunty, how can you talk 
so? Don’t you know that it took God 
only six days to make the whole world, 
and I don’t suppose he spent more than 
half an hour on Rome!” 


fe eh 
When passing behind a street car look 
out for the car approaching from the op- 
posite direction. 











SPOOL SILK 


Js the Strongest and Smoothest Silk Made. 
Corticelli and Brainerd & Armstrong 


WASH SILKS 


are Lustrous and Fast Colors. s Demand these Brands. 
Avoid imitations and their annoyances. 
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THE STOCK MARKET 


Things in Wall street are utterly 
stagnating. In the past week transac- 
tions were at times on a basis almost 
too small to warrant holding sessions 
on the Stock Exchange. With but few 
exceptions, price changes were unim- 
portant and_ uninteresting. Trading 


was again excessively professional. It 


had absolutely no significance. The 
trend of values favored neither one 
side nor the other. ‘There is, for the 


nonce, absolutely nothing at hand or 


in sight on which anybody of authority 
care to base prognostications of future 


values. 
For those who like tall doings and 
still taller talk and predictions, this is 


a woefully disappointing time in specu- 
lative proceedings. As matters look, it 
seems impossible to galvanize the mar- 
ket into a semblance of life. It posi- 
tively refuses to budge. It is as acer- 
batingly uninteresting as an 
theory of synthetic philosophy. 
places no disposition is showing to work 
for a change for the better. Erstwhile 
leaders of the market appear obsti- 
nately indifferent as to the situation. 
Perchance they are just as thoroughly 
nonplussed as is the petty shoe-string 
margin trader. 

Not for years, except, possibly, in the 
summer of 1900, has the New York 
market been so apathetic and feature- 
While money 
continues 


abstruse 
In high 


less as it is at this time. 
speculation 
narrow 


is accumulating, 
on a most abnormally 
There is any number of traders of more 
than common reputation stoutly 
believe that stocks are cheap at present 
should, therefore, be 
in spite of their 


basis. 
who 


quotations and 
bought, and who yet, 
professed bullishness, 
their theory. For some reason or other, 
suspicion is strong and growing. 
tors which a year ago would have fur- 
nished powerful bull arguments are now 
regarded as presaging worries and 
troubles. There is, for instance, the 
present plenitude and _ cheapness of 
money. During the flush period of bull 
furore this would have been used as a 
lever with which to put prices sky-high. 
In fact, the majority of traders still 
stick to the belief that cheap money in- 
variably means high-priced stocks. Yet, 


refuse to act on 


Fac- 


at present, we are treated to this para- 
dox:—that quotations are drooping 
white money is practically a drug on 


the market. 


Some there are, however, who de- 
that continued 


New York 


provoke another wave of liquidation. 


clare accumulation of 


funds in banks will surely 


These pessimistic prophets consider the 
financial index 
of the sti ite of general business. 


plethora a_ disquieting 


They 


The 


assert that money is getting to be plen- 
tiful falling off. 
3ank clearances in the last few weeks 
clearly corroborated this view of indus- 
They are decreasing 
not in one or 


because business is 


trial conditions. 
throughout the country, 
two sections only, but in all. 

Last week’s bank statement was again 
a puzzler to a degree. The movements 
in the money market continue untrace- 
able. It is suspected that the trust 
companies must be credited with a large 
share of the _ responsibility for late 
violent changes in the loan and surplus 
items. More and more is it being rec- 
ognized by careful critics that these 
bank statements tend to mislead and to 
befuddle rather than to enlighten. Some- 
thing or other must surely be done to 
make them better reflectors of the bank- 
ing position. Some of the statements of 
the past few months were absolutely 
worthless. They were padded, patched 
and twisted. The New York banks cer- 
tainly. could afford to be honest in their 
statements. They should not do any- 
thing to make people believe that they 
intend to follow the example of some 
of the industrial blind-pools, who make 
it a point constantly to keep their share- 
holders a-guessing and a-wondering. 


Anxiety is growing about the condi- 
tion of the corn crop. Uninterrupted 
heavy rains have caused quite a deter- 
ioration of fields in the principal pro- 
ducing ‘States of the West and South- 
west. In Missouri the percentage is 
admittedly several points below that of 
last year at this time, which was about 
75. No longer can it be questioned that 
both the wheat and corn crops this 
year will be considerably smaller than 
those of 1903. This is something that 
is not likely to revive bull speculation, 
or to: work for betterment in railroad 
revenues. Crops are the most impor- 
tant items figuring in speculative con- 
jectures. They outrank everything else 
that goes towards the upbuilding or 
downtearing of values. Any further 
serious damage to these two great agri- 
cultural staples should make a resump- 
tion of bullish activity an impalpable 
hope for the rest of the year 1904. 

There is some enCouraging talk about 
United States Steel earnings. This, 
however, does not harmonize with late 
reports in the Jron Age. According to 
that authoritative publication, the trade 
situation is distinctly weakening. Or- 
ders are steadily falling off. From this 
it would that, if the officials of 
the Trust think they can see daylight 
ahead, they must have their eyes fixed 
on the other side of the Atlantic. It 
is at least significant that the current 
roseate talk comes at a time when in- 
securities are 


seem 


dustrial weakening in 





TO OUR SAVINGS DEPOSITORS. 





On June 10, 1904, or as soon thereafter as possible, please present your 


savings pass book at window No. 
any, may be entered therein. 


20, north corridor, so that interest earned, if 


Mississippi Valley Trust Company, 


N. W. COR. FOURTH 


Open Monday evenings untill 7:30 o’clock. 


AND PINE STREETS. 
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St. Louis Union Trust Co. f 


N. W. COR. FOURTH AND LOCUST STS. 
Capital and Surplus 


$10,000,000.22 


Interest Allowed on Deposits. 
ACCOUNTS SOLICITED. 
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We Have For Sale 


g GE CLASS 6% BONDS 


SECURED BY TAXATION 





Denominations $500 and $J,000 





American Realty & Finance Co., 


Rooms 414-419 Frisco Building, 


St. Louis, Mo. 








LIN whtier OLN 


SEVENTH AND CHESTNUT STS, 


3% on Savings Accounts. 

















WHITAKER & COMPANY, 


BOND & STOCK BROKERS. 


Investment Securities a Specialty . . . . 
Direct Private Wire to New York. 


300 N. FOURTH STREET, ST. LOUIS 





























H. Woon, President. Ricn’p. B. Buttock, Vice-Pres. W.E. Berar, Cashier. 


JEFFERSON BANK, 


COR. FRANKLIN AND JEFFERSON AVES. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


We grant every favor consistent with safe and sound banking. 
Highest rates of terest paid on time deposits. 
Letters of Credit and Foreign Exchange drawn payable in 





all parts of the world. 

















Germany and Belgium, owing to fears St. 
prevalent among speculators there that are offering at 95%. 


not quite clear how the Trust officials Sterling is strong at $4.88. 
expect to come out ahead on this antici- 
pated foreign business, since they will 
have to undersell their competitors. Can 
they do this at a profit? This is a ques- 
tion that awaits a confirmative answer 
before present talk can be used as an 
argument in favor of higher prices for 
steel shares. 


ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 

X. X. X.—Would hold bank stock. 
Sell your Erie 2nd preferred and buy 
the Cotton Belt consolidated 4s. Con- 
sider it a good swap. 

L. I. T., Helena, Ark.—Stock men- 
tioned traded in on Philadelphia Ex- 


There is nothing special to be said about change. Quoted at about 46. No divi- 
individual stocks. They are all in the dend being paid on it. Bonds not at- 
same boat. They rise and fall together. tractive. 


W.N., Ft. Wayne, Ind—Would ad- 
vise selling Smelting common, Cana- 
dian Pacific should seek a lower level. 
Keep out of Corn Products preferred. 

V. R. M., Decatur, I1]—Better await 
cotton. crop developments before throw- 
ing your Southern Railway shares on the 
market. Believe preferred dividend will 
not be reduced in fall. 

ah hb hb 
A MECCA WITHIN A MECCA 


The story about the Igorrote who 
pursued the wienerwurst peddler at the 
World’s Fair and the tale about “Bill” 
Smith, the millionaire Mayor of New- 
ark, N. J., who didn’t spend a ton of 
money “doing” the Exposition, haven’t 
aroused any more comment than the 
stranger who forgot to visit the Ty- 
rolean Alps. He’s been kicking himself 
ever since he reached his home in Kan- 
sas. As a matter of fact, you can’t see 
the Fair without seeing the Alps. It 
is the most democratic and at the same 
most aristocratic resort on the 
Everybody can find pleasure 
in the Alps. There are band music and 
singing, scenic railways, and Alpine 
chutes down which everyone takes a 
slide, and there is fresh air, and best of 
all, the coziest places to regale the inner 
man. There is nothing like a meal at 
the Alps Cafe, which is conducted on 
the highest standard, with the best the 
market supplies and the finest service 
generally. If you want to meet any one 
right bad, seek him at the Alps. The 
me Alps is a great Mecca within a Mecca. 

di has dropped back se about 117%. It is the ideal spot for the tired, thirsty 

Bank of Commerce 4 still. offering at and hungry. To miss it is to miss half 
: = Commmampareaeay + quoted = 2602/2 the show, and render your visit to the 
bid, 265 asked. International continues Fair. unpleasant to reflect upon, Hunt 
strong and is firmly held. It’s hard to up the Alps going in and going out. 


buy it without putting the price up on pee 
a. 6HIGHLANDS 


oneself. The advance seems to be some- 
PARK 


what overdone and artificial. The be- 
THE BIG PLACE ON THE HILL 


lief still exists that this bank will even- 
tually be in by one of its bigger 

lly be taken in by 4 8 Most Popular Family Resort in St. Louis 
THIS WEEK, 


The officials, of course, stoutly 
A BANNER BILL 


deny that any negotiations are afoot. 
MME. MANTELLI, 


The stock is now quoted at 209 bid. 
In the miscellaneous list little or no 

Famous Mezzo-Soprano, late of the Metro- 

politan Opera Company, - 


- change was recorded. Central Coal & 
Coke is somewhat lower, going at 61. CLAYTON, JENKINS AND JASPER, 
America’s Representative Comedians in a 


HASKINS & SELLS MARTIMETTI AND GRO0G, 
Certified Public Accountants. 


European Novelty Surprise Artists. 
No. 30 Broap STRExT. New Yoru BLOCKSOM AND BURNS, 
30 CotmMay STREET. Loypoyg, E, C. 


Eccentriques Extraordinary. 
CABLE ADDRESS “HASKSELLS” 


The occasional flurries in a few quar- 
ters have no significance. They are 
mere side-shows or skillfully conceived 
feints to bamboozle the unwary and the 
unsophisticated. For the present there 
is no need to rush in where the mighty 
ones fear to tread. If you cannot afford 
to lose any money,+stay out. There is 
no sharp upward movement in sight. 
Chances are good that the September 
level of prices will be but little different 
from that current now. 
al 
LOCAL SECURITIES. 

Trading continues small in the St. 
Louis market. Price changes in the 
past week were exceedingly narrow. 
Neither buyer nor seller was at all 
anxious to do anything. Once in a 
while there was a little activity in one 
or two shares, accompanied by a quick, 
spasmodic rally, but it soon gave place 
again to weakness and dullness. For 
brokers this is undoubtedly the summer 
of their discontent. They live empty, 
unprofitable days. Their orders are 
few, and their troubles many. 

St. Louis Transit scored a_ feeble 
rally in the last few days. At this 
writing it is selling at 135%, with but 
small lots changing hands. United 
Railways preferred, after dropping to 
564, has moved up again to 57%. The 
4 per cent. bonds are steady at 81%. 
There is litthke demand for them. 

In bank andgtrust company shares 
transactions were small and generally 
at slightly lower prices. Missouri 


time 
grounds. 





rivals, 








ZOA MATHEWS, 
Singing and Talking Comedian. 


LAWRENCE CRANE, 








CHICAGO. CLEVELAND. ST. LOUIS 4 a. 
PITTSBURG. The Irish Magician. 
LINCOLN TRUST BUILDING Adsiesion bo Begeins' Pewiiee. 10 cents. 
eserved seats, 25a cents. 
May 281, LOOK FOR BIG SENSATION 


| BLOCH Biss. NEXT SUNDAY ! ! 
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TELEPHONES: 





The Mirror 


Louis Brewing 6s are quiet; they 
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the United States Steel Corporation is Money is in better demand. Interest 
about to make frantic efforts to enlarge rates are slightly higher. Drafts on 
its markets in Europe. However, it is New York are still at a stiff premium. 


——AND— 
National South African Exhibit 
COVERING OVER 15 ACRES. 
500 Mounted Troops. 100 Artillery. 100 Savages. 
ABSOLUTELY THE FEATURE OF THE FAIR 
Pench ot ce ee ee Betton, one 


OPEN SHORTLY. Watch This Paper. 
ADP ene nE or Mig 


JAI=ALATI, 


DeBALIVIERE AVE. 
SPANISH NATIONAL BALL GAME 


EVERY NIGHT AT 8:30. 


Saturday and Sunday Matinees at 3—Matches and Quinielas Dally. 


THIS BUILDING IS UNDER ROOF AND GAMES 
WILL BE PLAYED, RAIN OR SHINE. 


# CENTURY # SUBURBAN GARDEN 


FASH 
SECOND WEEK, BEGINNING SONABLE VAUDEVILLE. 


ALL THIS WEEK: Wesson, Walters & 
NEXT SUNDAY EVENING 


A GIRL FROM DIXIE 


“Dahl.” Post & Clinton. Ada Arnoldson. 
Seats on Sale. 


Mattie Lockette. The Kinetograph. Electric 
Two Thousand Years Ago 


Fountain. Band Concerts. 
FREE—ADMISSION TO GROUNDS—FREE 
Scenes and Groups from Palestine 
The Life of CHRIST in 16 Groups 




















RACING 


North-west Seats teed ane Laclede Aves. Delmar Jockey C lub. 
NTINOUS HOW 


Sundays from 9 a. m. to10 p. m. 
Week days from 1 p. m. to 10 p. m. 
Admission 25 cents. Children 15 cents. 


«ODEON THEATER... 


KIRALFY’S 
Louisiana Purchase Spectacle 


Delmar Garden 


Louisiana 


THE WORLD’S FAIR SUCCESS 


Praised by Press and Public. 
Evenings at 8:15. Mats. Sun., Wed., Sat. at 2:45 


SEE THE BIG SHOW! 


SPRING MEETING 


MAY 21 to JUNE 10 


SIX HIGH-CLASS 
RACES DAILY 











ADMISSION— 
Including Grand Stand $1.00 


-RACES.. 
Union Jockey Club 


JOSEPH DUFFY, President 
P. J. CAR MODY, General Manager 
RALPH TOZER, Secretary 





Downtown ticket office at Bollman’s, 1120 ‘ - 
Olive. Prices: 25c, 50c, $1.00, $1.50. Bargain Union Ave and Natural Bridge Rd 
Mats. Wednesday and Saturday. 

Races commence at 2:30 daily, 
ALL CAR LINES LEAD TO DELMAR. or shine. 





SIX RACES EACH DAY 


Finest Steeplechase course in the world. 
Suburban Line direct to grand stand 


Admission $1; Paddock 50c Extra. 


STANDARD 


The Home of Folly. Two Frolics Daily 





THIS WEEK, NEXT WEEK, Twelve minutes from World’s Fair Grounds 
The OPEN BOOKING 
Merry —_—— 
Cherry Every Friday Ladies’ Day 
Blossoms Maidens RACES—RACES 
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AT WEST POINT WITH POE 

Perhaps the only living classmate of 
Edgar Allan Poe while at West Point 
is Colonel Timothy Pickering Jones of 
this city, a lovable gentleman now in his 
goth year, still vigorous and with a mind 
as clear as that of a man of 50, delight- 
ing in entertaining his friends with rem- 
iniscences of the untortunate poet and 
another of his boyhood friends, Davy 
Crockett. 

“Edgar Allan Poe has been eulogized, 
scandalized, admired and defamed,” said 
Colonel Jones, “and as one who knew 
him intimately I can truthfully say that 
he was a man of master mind, a loyal 
friend, and a man who did not hesitate 
or fear to express his contempt and 
hatred for an enemy. Poe could hate 
with the most intense hatred, and there 
was a cowardly drop of blood in his 
veins; he was one of the game hen’s 
chickens if ever there was one. 

“T entered West Point July 1, 1830, 
at the same time with Edgar Allan Poe, 
and we were classmates and tentmates— 
we were ‘buddies,’ as the boys say now. 
Poe was in his 22d year and I in my 
15th, and I confess I felt flattered that 
the young man should take a fancy to 
me and seek my friendship and com- 
panionship. I realized, even in my young 
years, that he was an exceptionally bril- 
liant fellow, studying but little, but al- 
ways perfect in recitations, save in math- 
ematics, which he boldly declared had 
no place in the brain of an intellectual 
man—too dull and commonplace. The 
strict discipline, the mathematical re- 
quirements of the military school, kept 
my friend in an unhappy frame of mind, 














GLORY QUAYLE 


THE SLOWEST LAUNDRY 


By making our employes take plenty of time with 
their work, thereby improving it, we have more than 
doubled our output the second year. We want no 
hurry-up World’s Fair business at all. We intend to 
take care of our regular customers and their visitors 
only. We deal directly with our patrons and pay no 
commission to solicitors, hotels, clubs or agents. We 
pay more for our work than any other Laundry, and 
if it isnot “BETTER” than other Laundries do we 
can not expect to hold the business. 


Dinks L. Parrish’s Laundry 


CORPORATION. 


DINKS L. PARRISH, President. 
J. Arrnur Anverson, Vice-Prest. and Gen’] Mar. 


3126-3128 OLIVE STREET 


“Lest we forget,”’ 


WE USE CAMP JACKSON SPRING WATER 


NOT IN A TRUST. 








and when he would get a case of the 
blues or have a flare-up with one of 


the professors, he -would say: ‘Come, 


Pick, let’s hie ourselves over to “Old ° 


3enny’s.”’’ 

“This was the joint where the rank- 
est kind of wet goods went out of the 
bottles, jugs and kegs to the West Point 
boys, and I dare say ‘Old  Benny’s’ 
proved the ruin of many a young fel- 
low. I am glad that the government 
bought the place and put ‘Old Benny’ 
out of business. Well, when Poe and I 
would reach that emporium he would 
pour down drink after drink, and they 
were no ‘ponies,’ either, but four and 
six fingers. It was simply impossible 
for me to get Poe to consent to return 
to the buildings until he had _ satisfied 
his appetite—until he was thoroughly 
and capitally soaked. It was then that I 
always had my hands full, for Poe in 
this condition was a regular demon and 
would fight a cage or wildcats, and he 
didn’t care much who it was that he 
met if he could get up a scrap. ‘There 
was one professor, Dr. Locke, whom Poe 
delighted in annoying, and he hated him 
with a holy hatred. Locke did not like 
Poe. either, and the kettle was kept 
constantly boiling. 

“Poe did not have a very wide circle 
of acquaintances or friends at West 
Point—he seeking the companionship of 
but few. I confess that he held a strange 
kind of hypnotic power over me, and I 
was almost powerless to resist his invi- 
tations or requests to slip out by the 
guards and go with him to ‘Old Ben- 
ny’s.” While I knew after the first trip 
with him just what would happen, I 
Drunk or sober, Poe 


’ 


could not say no. 
was quick to resent a wrong or an in- 
sult, and his superior intellect, striking 
personality and his unquestioned fight- 
ing qualities made the boys have a strong 
respect for him. But he was a marked 
man, for the teachers and officers were 
determined that he should be brought 
to bay. 

“On a number of occasions he made 
Rome howl, and it was not until after 
being forced to straighten out in the 
guardhouse that he would agree to re- 
turn to his room and conduct himself 
right. Well, it went from bad to worse, 
until January, 1831, just six months after 
entering, he was tried by general court- 
martial for disobedience to superiors, 
neglect of duties and intoxication. 

“There was no necessity for witnesses, 
for Poe entered a plea of guilty, saying 
that he was anxious to get out, and that 
he wasn’t cut out for a soldier. The 
sentence of dismissal did not take effect 
until the 6th of March, and the major 
portion of this intervening time was 
utilized by Poe in writing poetry, the 
greater portion of which was printed in 
book form, dedicated to the United 
States corps of cadets. But a large 
batch of the poems didn’t get into the 
volume, they being for ‘private circula- 
tion’—circulated by being posted in con- 
spicuous places on trees and buildings. 
These ‘poems’ were of the bumble bee 
variety, very vicious, and were always 
copied by me at Poe’s request. In these 
he slashed Locke and some of the other 
teachers in a merciless manner. 

“On the morning of the 6th of March, 
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Big Four, Lehigh Valley 


Through Sleeper Daily, Leaves St. Louis 


Knickerbocker Special, 12:00 Noon 


for NEW YORK. Runs on BLACK 
DIAMOND EXPRESS east of 
BUFFALO. Rate $22.00. 


Ticket Office, Broadway and Chestnut 
and Union Station. 
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BENIGNA VENA 


BY 


MICHAEL MONAHAN 


A book made up of the Author’s darling opinions (for many of which he 


has filed the First Caveat) on divers literary themes and persons. 


Wherein he writes with a fine disregard of the bookish theoric laid down 


by Profs. J. J. Aristotle and Maverick Brander. 


And tries to speak out his 


honest thought according to the natural soul of him, without compliment to 


the Yammerers of Tradition and Convention. 


The writers treated are modern men with whom the Author has passed 


the best hours of his mental life—they lived, too, as well as wrote, and in them 


the world has still a living interest. 


BENIGNA VENA will be a hand-made book, the product of 


PHILOSOPHER PRESS at Wausau, 
of artistic book-making. 
The edition will be limited to 500 


the famous 
Wis., and will embody the finest results 


copies; 425 on English hand-made pa- 


per at $2.50 and 75 on Japan Vellum at $5.00. The binding will be the work 
of Henry Blackwell, of New York,—could more be said? All copies to be 


signed and numbered by the Author. 


Advance orders are now being booked— 


you need not send money until the work is ready for delivery. 


THE PAPYRUS, | 


Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


— 





when Poe was ready to leave West 
Point, we were in our room together, 
and he told me I was one of the few 
true friends he had ever known, and as 
we talked the tears rolled down his 
I say candidly that I thought 
a great deal of the talented young man. 
I had grown to love him, and I know 
that he would have risked his life for 


cheeks. 


me. He told me much of his past life, 
one part of which, he said, he had con- 
fided to no other living soul. This was 
that while it was generally believed that 
he had gone to Greece in 1827 to offer 
his services to assist in putting down the 
Turkish oppressors, he had done no such 
thing, that about as near Europe as he 
ever got was Fort Independence, Boston 
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Harbor, 
which was afterward . transferred to 
Fortress Monroe, Va. 

“Poe told me that for nearly two years 
he let his kindred and friends believe 
that he was fighting with the Greeks, 
but all the while he was wearing the 
uniform of Uncle Sam’s soldiers, and 
leading a sober and moral life. So 
closely had Poe guarded this that after 
his death both his admirers and _tra- 
ducers in every book, magazine and 
newspaper spoke of Edgar Allan Poe 
emulating the example of Lord Byron, 
and spending more than a year battling 
with the Greeks. recent 
writers have held to this yarn. I did 
not believe that Poe had told me a false- 
hood about the enlistment at Boston 
harbor, but to thoroughly satisfy myself 
I gathered from the War Department 
at Washington these data, which are of 
record and cannot be disputed: 

“Edgar Allan Poe, alias E. A. Perry, 
enlisted at Fort Independence, Boston 
harbor, May 26, 1827, the enlisting offi- 
cer, Lieutenant H. Griscomb, giving the 
following description: ‘E. A. Perry; 
white, aged 22; height, 5 feet 8 inches; 
hair, brown; eyes, gray; complexion, 
fair.’ Was transferred to Fortress Mon- 
roe, Va., with Battery H, First Artil- 
lery; was advanced to the non-commis- 
sioned staff, having shown ability that 
attracted attention; later he was made 
sergeant-major, and was destined to 
rapid advancement, when, on April 14, 
1820, he offered a substitute and was 
honorably discharged. When the sub- 
stitute was offered it became necessary, 
to properly legalize the papers, that ‘E. 
A. Perry’ give his right name, and then 
it was that the young sergeant-major 
declared himself Edgar Allan Poe, and 
his foster-father John Allan, of Rich- 
mond, Va. 

“Now, I do not think it would be 
easy to dispute these records, and yet 
Poe kept his secret well. It might be 
added, with every evidence of truth, 
too, that the chances are that Poe would 
have remained in the army, contented 
and satisfied, had it not been for the 
death of his, mother, Mrs. Allan, of 
Richmond, on February 27, nearly two 
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where he enlisted, and was 
assigned to Battery H, First Artillery, 


months before he decided to sever his 
connection with the army. Poe loved 
this good woman—he told me so often— 
and when he learned of her death he 
immediately quit the service. Poe had 
his faults, but I loved him, and may 
his soul rest in peace.’—Segum, Tex., 
Letter to Richmond Times-Dispatch. 


WHY DO WOMEN ROCK 

It seems a pity that so many women 
form the rocking habit. It does them 
no good, and it annoys other people 
considerably. It is purely a_feminine 
habit, men being saved from it possi- 
bly by the fear that their dignity would 
suffer, probably because they do not 
have nerves in the sense that most wom- 
en have them. Rocking and nerves go 
together as sure as fate. Not all rock- 
ing is bad. The slow rhythmic swing- 
ing back and forth of a mother with her 
child is one of the world’s sweetest 
sights. It is the nervous habit of rock- 
ing hard and steadily while talking that 
one would like to protest against. 

Many women begin it the moment 
they drop into a chair that permits such 
freedom. They are unconscious of it 
themselves, at least they appear to be. 
Rock, rock, back and forth, until one 
feels a maddening desire to stop the 
chair by main force. But the worst 
thing about the rocking habit is the oth- 
er little habits that it is pretty sure to 
inculcate. One of these is the habit 
of talking in a tight, strained voice, A 
woman who rocks incessantly somehow 
casts a spell on herself. Her tongue is 
moved to clatter with the chair, and for 
just as long. And the nervous state 
that she was in in the beginning—or she 
would not have begun the rocking— 
coupled with the extra effort that she 
must make to raise her voice above it, 
mean a tired, dry throat before long and 
oh, such tired listeners! Then if she 
be unfortunate enough to have her 
wristbag in her lap, she will punctuate 
her remarks by snapping and unsnap- 
ing the metal clasp. One longs to rise 
and quietly take it away out of her 
reach. 

It would be an interesting computa- 
tion, if one knew how, to consider how 
many volts of precious energy go to 
waste in useless rocking. Some of the 
rockers will exclaim that they are so ac- 
customed to rocking that it does not re- 
quire any effort. But the energy is 
wasted just the same. Besides, rock- 
ing, in this machine-like, ceaseless fash- 
ion is essentially inelegant. The author 
of “The Gospel of Leisure,” denounced 
rocking chairs as enemies of woman- 
kind. He found American women lack- 
ing markedly in repose and without re- 
pose, where is elegance? But few of us 
would be willing, however, to banish 


all of our easy, comfortable rocking 
chairs. A house entirely without them 
would look stiff and unhappy. But it 


might be well for women to take them 
a little more moderately. Their nerves 
and manner would often gain vastly, and 
their friends would be grateful.—J/ndian- 


apolis News. 
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Madge—“Physical culture is just 
splendid. 
Marjorie—‘You haven’t been 
them long, have you?”—Judge. 
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St. Louis, U. S. A. 


- Delicate Children— 


Whose development is retarded 
or who are growing too rapidly 


A predigested food with une- 
Costes | dualed strengthening properties. 
Not an intoxicant but a real malt 
4extract. For weakness, weari- 


: ness and overwork. Best for 
4 digestion. 
All druggists sell it. Prepared by the 


Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass'n 
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The Greatest System 
of Transportation in America 


is composed of 


“Big Four Route” 


NEW YORK CENTRAL, 

BOSTON & ALBANY, 

LAKE SHORE, 

PITTSBURGH & LAKE ERIE, 
ERIE R. R., 

CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RAILWAY. 


These lines operate 
MANY FAMOUS TRAINS 


over 


SMOOTHEST ROADWAYS 
through the 


DENSEST POPULATION 


and 


LARGEST CITIES 
in 
AMERICA 





Connection with all Steamship Lines to and from New 
York, Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia and Norfolk 


TICKET OFFICE 
Broadway and Chestnut 


W. P. DEPPE, 
CHIEF ASST. GEN’L. PASS. AGENT. 
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‘Of all inventions, the alphabet and print- 
ing press alone excepted, those inventions 
which abridge distance have done most for 
civilization.”"—Macaulay. 


MAP OF THE 
NEW YORK CENTRAL 
LINES. 


A system of 11,462 miles of rail- 
way in the populous territory east of 
Chicago, St. Louis and Cincinnati, 
furnishing luxurious and rapid trans- 
portation facilities for more than 
one-half of the entire population of 
the United States. 

Detail of rates and trains given by 
any New York Central ticket agent. 





A copy of ‘‘America’s Summer Resorts,” 
will be sent free, upon receipt of a two-cent 
stamp by George H. Daniels, General Pas- 
senger Agent New York Central & Hudson 
ok of Railroad, Grand Central Station. New 

ork. 
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Eastern Cities 


Cass 


LOWEST RATES 
BEST SERVICE. 





INFORMATION CHEERFULLY GIVEN 





ED. KEANE, 
Ass’t. Gen’l. Passenger Agent, 
04 North Fourth, ST. LOUIS 
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MONEY TO LOAN 


On Diamonds and Jewelry. 
CENTRAL LOAN OFFICE, 
204 N. POURTH STREET. 
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California 


WITH EYES WIDE OPEN 
That's the way to travel, if you would 
profit by it ... On the Santa Fe, going 
to California, are peaks miles high, and 
canyons a mile deep; rainbow-colored 
petrified forests, ages old; nomadic 
Navajos and home-loving Pueblo 
Indians; painted deserts and oases of 
tropical verdure ... Seen on no other 
line. .. 

The California Limited runs through 
this southwest land of enchantment daily, 
between Chicago, Los Angeles, San Diego 
and San Francisco. Visit Grand Canyon of 
Arizona en route. et’ ‘at Saat” aa oe 
Our illustrated booklets, mailed free, will help 
you rightly plan a California tour. Address 


General Passenger Office, Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway, Chicago. .. .. .. 
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Keel ForLIQUOR DRINHING, MORPHINE 


C1EY Au narcotic Drug Using, No 


THE 
Tobacco and Cigarette Addictions FWCCTOY 


DR, J. E. BLAINE, Physician and Manager 


m4 Ue 2801-3-5 Locust Sr., Sr. Louis. 


Bell Phone, Beaumont 450 @& Ue 


HOME TREATMENT FOR TOBACCO AND NEURASTHENIA 





CARMODY ’S, 


213 N. Eighth St. 


FINEST LIQUORS 


THAT’S ALL. 


New and Popular Books. 


The Crossing, Churchill, $1.20; The 
Castaway, Rives, $1.20; Bred in the 
Bone, Page, $1.20; Tomfoolery, J. M. 
Flagg, 75c; Villa Claudia, Mitchell, 
$1.20; In the Bishop’s Carriage, Michel- 
son, $1.20; The Cost, Phillips, $1.20; 
Evelyn Byrd, Eggleston, $1.20. Also 
a complete assortment of paper novels, 
magazines and periodicals. Subscrip- 
tions taken for all publications at 

JETT’S BOOK STORE, 
806 Olive street. 
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The “True St. Louis 
World’s Fair Line.” 


I]LES 
INUTES 
ONE Y 


Saved via the I. GG.N. 


5 


ay 4 to 8 Hours 
Sa 


From Texas 






Watch for our announcement 
extraordinary. 


D J). PRICE, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent. 


L. TRICE, 
2d Vice-Pres. and Gen’] Mngr. 


“The Texas Road.” Palestine, Texas. 





[ Che Gran Wa, Schaefer, 

5 N. W. Corner 6th and Pine Streets, 

Finest Bar and Billiard 
Hall in the West 


STRICTLY MODERN AND FIRST-CLASS 
IN EVERY RESPECT. 


Proprietor. 





'W! KRANKE 


513 PINE ST. ’ 


‘OFFICE, 
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PACIFIC COAST 


ELECTRIC 
LIGHTED 
TRAINS 
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ANY WAY YOU READ IT, 
IT SPELLS ALTON, 


AND ALTON SPELLS: 





N O DUST. 


PITTSBURG. PA., 


__—f YOUNGSTOWN, 0. 


In Through Sleeper Via 


Big Four Route 


ERIE R. R. 


Pittsburg and Lake Erie Book on TEXAS—Free. 


E. P. TURNER, 
Genera} Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 
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“No Trouble to Answer Questions.” 
Write for Resort Pamphlet and New s 





TICKET OFFICES; Broadway and Chestnut, 
Unio: Station. | 
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ONLY LINE TO WORLD’S FAIR MAIN ENTRANCE 


Mlustrated Folder Sent Free on Application 





Se 


~ $t. Ann’s Maternity ospital, | 


Centh and O'Fallon Streets, + St. Louis, Mo. 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY. 

This institution is open over fifty years. Those conducting it have vast experi- 
ence. There are private rooms and wards. Terms moderate. Private room patients 
can have their own physicians. Arrangements can be made for le care of infants. 

For further information apply to SISTER SUPERIOR. 


TELEPHONE : Kinloch D /595. 
PO 


ROEDER’S BOOK STORE 


All the late Cloth 
KS SES 
Books can be 616 LOCUST STRreaT 


found at 
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KATY FAIR SPECIAL 


A New Train To Vitis 


Leaves St. Louis at 9:15 a. m. Daily 











Beginning June 12th 


A Companion Train to 


“THE KATY FLYER” 


Through Sleepers and Chair Cars 
to Dallas, Ft. Worth, Waco, 
Houston, and San 
Antonio. 


: “THE KATY GIRL” NO CHANGE OF CARS OR ROUTE 








ae fexas SIAM 
Houston—815 miles in 273 


Sleepers, 


Sept «= ds Leaves St. Louis. p<? 
44 Te igiacta Chair Cars, 
B , 2 Solid 
Lakechas, Daily 4:52 p. mm. wie 


San Antonio. Vestibuled | 


= 909 Olive, Union Station 
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